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Even the new office boy can 
‘operate the calculator with 


Anyone in your office can operote a 
MARCHANT. And, since more than half of all 
figuring done on calculators is multiplication, 
i Enter the emevat to %® Voush of « bey enters the calculator that will do your work easier and 
be multiplied cuttiplion digh cheaper is the one with the SIMPLEST, SUREST 
in Keyboard POSITIVELY... as ‘ 
Cerringe shifts and FASTEST multiplication. That means 
auromaticauy... _MARCHANT—the only calculator with PUSH- 
answer appears BUTTON multiplication—on both the FIGURE- 
SIMULTANEOUSLY §=MAASTER, designed for heavy-volume produc- 
fion...and the new low-cost FIGUREMATIC, 
the only calculator in its price range with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication. The 
MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready 
to demonstrate that the calculator with PUSH- 
BUTTON multiplication is a MUST in any 
modern office. Mail the coupon or call the 
MARCHANT MAN today. 


mA CHANT « 


AMERICA’S FIRST 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE ee 
GAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA 

Please send me free illustrated booklet about the new 
Marchant Caiculators. 


Name and Address: 
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H YOU EVER FUMED when a large metalworking order 
went to a competitor—and you weren't so much as called 
in for recommendations and quotations? 

If your answer is “Yes”, you may find the “why” in the 
answer to another question: “Are you a company that puts 
enough of your profits back into modern machines—or 4 
company that doesn't buy new machines until it bas to?” 

Make no mistake. When you’ re not using up-to-date machines, 
and your competitors are, you’re throwing business their way 
every day. And since their increased business is at your ex- 
pense, you’re actually paying for your competitor’s new tools! 

It doesn’t add up, of course, Except to one thing: As long 
as you continue to put off replacement, you’re going to keep 
on losing orders to competitors who don’t put it off! 
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Warner & Swasey selis one thing... 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 





Today you just can't cover it! 


In these days of rising construction costs and scarce 
materials you face a double threat against which 
insurance simply cannot protect you. 


If your plant or buildings should 

burn, you will almost certainly 

find that your insurance indem- 

nity check is inadequate to 
cover replacement. You will find that you are harried 
by costly delays in replacing scarce equipment, while 
your employees drift to other jobs and your custom- 
ers go elsewhere. Fortunately, there is one way to 
protect yourself against ruinous fire losses in times 
like these. That is the positive protection of an 
automatic sprinkler system. 


Needless loss of property and life can be prevented 


by checking fire at its source, whenever 

and wherever it starts, automatically, with 

a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. 

Seventy years experience shows that prac- 
tically 100% of fires starting in buildings protected 
by Grinnell Sprinkier Systems are extinguished before 
doing material damage. Furthermore, reductions in 
insurance premiums frequently pay for Grinnell Pro- 
tection in relatively few years... so, if you’re insured, 
you’re paying for Grinnell protection anyway. Why 
not have it? 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





WITH CAPACITORS 


9070 
HERE 
SAVES 

21008 
A YEAR 


COMPLETELY PAID OFF IN EIGHT MONTHS——that’s the cx- 
rience the Empire Plow Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
ad when they installed two 90-kvar and two 30-kvar 
banks of General Electric capacitors on their power 
distribution system. 

The power factor had been down to a money-wasting 
61%. Kier the capacitor installation it rose to better 
than 97%. With new power rates becoming effective— 
rates that contained a power-factor penalty clause— 
improvement in power factor meant real savings in the 
power bill. The entire installation—capacitors, switches 
and labor—cost $1907. The savings have been $2700 in 
the first year alone. 

DO THESE FIGURES SOUND GOOD? A quick check of your 
own power factor may show that you can do the same. 
If your power factor is below 85%, chances are you can 


make worthwhile savings—especially if there is a power 
factor or demand clause in your contract. Also, 
copecteat will usually improve voltage conditions, 
allow for expansion of your electrical load, and relieve 
feeders and transformers of overload. 

Your nearest G-E Apparatus office can help you deter- 
mine just what savings G-E 
capacitors will make for you— 
and what improvements in vol- 
tage and overload conditions. 
re read what capacitors 
have done for others. Write for a 
copy of GEA-5167, ‘A Way to Cut 
Power Cost."’ Address Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


This New Book Can Help You 


“Capacitors for industry” is a new, 
complete book on the appiicstion of 


design engineers. “Copacitors for indus 





inc., 440 Fifth Avenve, New York. 
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interesting facts 


RUST PREVENTIVES ¢ WATER TREATMENT 











“one coat” b0/dge p 

AT $3.57 PER 100 SQ. FT. 

Moisture, brine, gases, live coal and cinders 
mean corrosion for bridges, trestles. And, 
where ordinary materials won't work, | 
Dearborn NO-OX-ID provides positive one- 
coat protection for as little as $3.57 per 100 > 
sq. ft.—including labor. 





combating corrosion 
ON UNDERGROUND POWER LINES 


An engineer of a large utility that em- 
ploys NO-OX-ID on underground 
power lines writes: “. . . have been 
using this method for seven years in 
wet manholes, and any cables inspected 
have shown no signs of corrosion even 
those submerged continuously.” 


**DOWN HOLE’ TREATMENT 


saves $53 per day 


“Down hole” water treatment pre- 
vents scale formations on oil well 
pumps, tubing, flow lines... 
assures maximum production... 
minimum maintenance. In one 
instance, $2.00 per day treatment 
resulted in $53.00 daily savings. 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... a utility or a pipe 
line... a railroad or a steamship line... Dearborn’s specialized experience 
in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help conduct your 
business more efficiently, more economically. 








DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Generel Offices: 310 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, iil. 

Cenadion Branch: Dearborn Chemical on. lid., 2454 Dundes =. West, Toronto 

Offices in: Los Angeles Cincinnati indianapolis Sen Francisco eens y pair 
New York Pittsburgh oan Philadelphia nts Lovis Shreveport the world 
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JHE CAR THAT SAT IN THE PARLORS” 


by Mr Frienaly (LRADING TIME: LIKE SIXTY) 


Hunter Birdsong bought a 
But it sat in his parlor 365 days. 
He said he never drove it because he might have an 
accident ... might get sued for every cent he had . . 
Thee ke woulde’s be cblesehia cuaw tr deere weil 


“Supposing,” said Mr. Friendly, “you never had to worry about lawsuits %, 
and repairs . . . supposing a company helped you to avoid trouble—and took care of ~ 
everything when you had an accident, a fire, something stolen . . .” ed. 
“A wonderful idea,” said Hunter. “Why hasn't anyone ever thought of it before! cane! 
You really spark with ideas!” 
y “Oh, ic isn’t exactly original!” said Mr. Friendly, modestly. “It’s called 
, insurance ... and American Mutual, the company I referred to, 
actually provects in one way or another three million families!” 
“Let's make it three million and one!” said Hunter eagerly .. . and he signed up 
that very day. Now he's completely happy. . «he has his car .. And be drives it too! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIAGILITY INSURANCE COmPARY 


SS 





DU PONT NYLON CUTS COST OF COUPLING 
BOUT 90%...SOLVES VITAL WEAR PROBLEM 


Replacements in Greyhound diesels reduced phenomenally 


@The Greyhound Corporation has not 
@only solved a serious mechanical prob- 
Jem with this nylon plastic part, but has 
‘also cut costs of the part itself by about 
p0%. The source of trouble was a two- 
@piece steel coupling in diesel bus engines 
* (connecting the water pump with a 
drive shaft from the blower). This part 
failed so frequently that as many as 
200 buses went to the repair shop each 
month to have a new coupling installed. 
After many modifications of the steel 
part failed to stand up, nylon plastic 
was tried. Now, out of 1000 nylon coup- 
lings in use for six months, only a few 
have had to be replaced. 

The new and intricate nylon part is 
made in one piece by rapid, mass-pro- 
duction injection molding. This, plus 
the fact that nylon’s light weight makes 
it much cheaper than many metals on 
a volume basis, accounts for Grey- 
hound’s remarkable cost saving. 

Nylon is strong, tough and resilient 
... absorbs shock and vibration . . . re- 
sists wear . . . operates quietly and 
smoothly with less lubrication than is 
required for metals and, in some cases, 
with no lubrication at all. 

Perhaps you have a problem this 
versatile plastic might solve. Domand 
for nylon currently exceeds our ability 


to supply. However, we suggest you in- 
vestigate and evaluate the properties 
of nylon for future application and prod- 
uct improvement. Experimental quanti- 
ties are available. For additional infor- 
mation on nylon and other DuPont 
plastics, write: 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept., Sales Offices: 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

7 S. Dearborn $t., Chicago 3, Ill. 
845 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Nylon coupling molded by 
Sinko Mfg. & Tool Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


PLASTICS 


Better Things for Better Living 


through Chemistry 





Highlights 


In This Issue 





The Emergency 


© What’s 


coming next on price con- 
trols, allocation’, war orders. 


F..19 


What Worries Businessmen 


e Above all, material scarcities; after 
that, prices and manpower. P. 25 


Prices Are Too Low 


* Retail prices, that isin relation to 
wholesale prices. There’s a squeeze in 
the making. P.. 44 


Threat in Asia 


¢ Chinese are top dog, for now any- 
way, and U.S. and Britain are * on 
what to do about it. 133 


“Look at All Three” 


e The man who said that is dead these 
10 years, but you can still see his mark 
on half the hot ads and hot maga- 
zines in the country. P. 78 


Wool Joins Silk 


¢ Now wool, toc, has to compete with 
a cheaper and in some ways better syn- 
thetic substitute—Dynel. eet 


THE DEPARTMENTS 
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“Let’s see the one 
at the bottom again!” 


With so limited a selection, the little lady’s indecision is understandable. 
' After all, what’s the difference between one herring and another? 

It’s not like trying to decide which business machine is 

best suited to handle what figure job. That problem’s a 
cinch—simply choose a Monroe. Because Monroe 


offers such a wide choice of models to handle every figuring or 





accounting job. Quickly. Efficiently. Economically. 


Those are the cold, bare facts. Every Monroe is sold only ey 2 
Menree's fectory-trained 


MO N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 








wre Reviewing the “News 


WINTER 
cata 
men red, 
mane “heating ait de public—in a single year—had an oppor- 
ae, amen, aagaes: so many #ew and improved heating 3% 
plumbing products. All offering uniquely interesting @% 
welcomed innovations. Some, completely revolutionary in de- 
sign and purpose- 
Nine new products in a year is something of a record. But 
h an achievement is the contribution 
ion’s health omfort. 
has always e ivati d American- 
Standard research @ . When- 
ever American- i i 
existing products, ¥ sure that ¢ will fill a need, 
and that they are as buy. For details of Amet- 
ican-Scandard heatin bi rite for 
free Home Book. 


ARCOLINER 
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A special streamlined, | 
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Declaration of @ national emergency isn't going to change the shape 

of business very much, te cee 
Everyone has known for two weeks that we ore going to have to arm ~ 
foster—whether we stay in Korea or not. Everyone has known the speedup 
would cause dislocations, lead to controls over the economy. 


iach 0 pn stale 


Hero toot that th anon Stbilaatin Agency hawt en oe. 
all price-ceiling order ready: 

This week, by letter, it invited producers of steel, copper, zinc, and lead 
to meet with ESA on Jan. 3, 4, 5. The only possible purpose would be to get 
agreement on a hold-the-line policy. 

But voluntary controls just won't do the job. As one metal producer puts 
it: “Real ceilings are coming. Why worry about them?” 








o. 
Producers of major metals will hold the line. 
But what producers charge and what you have to pay often differ. 
Take for example, a small sole of special high-grade zinc this week. it 
went in the “outside market” for a reported 51¢ a Ib., against an officio! 
quotation of 1834¢ a fb. for thet grade 
You ask “Who would pay such a premium?” Weill, suppose you were 
making toy pistols; this might be your last chance to get metal. 
Pe 
When you turn a gray market into a black market, by legal definition, 
you chase out the legitimate operators. That’s what happened when the 














National Production Authority banned conversion deals in copper scrap. 

By midweek, one grade of copper scrap had dropped 4¢ a Ib. for want 
of big takers. Earlier, it had been trading at or above 28¢ a Ib. 

e 

Cold figures show why the use of metals must be curtailed. 

Copper shipments to consuming industries declined from October to 
November. Nevertheless, such deliveries (exclusive of stockpile) exceeded 
production in each month by more than 10,000 tons. 

For the 11 months ended Nov. 30, refiners shipped a near-record 11%4- 
million tons. That exceeded new supply by 90,000 tons. 

* 

Prices of basic raw materials faltered at times this week. Traders won- 

dered when, and at what levels, ceilings would be imposed. 











There also was talk of the government’s taking imports out of private 
hands. This seems likely in rubber (BW—Dec.9’50,p76). Such a system can 
spread fast; look what happened in Britain in 1939-45. 

But, behind these worries, prices clearly were tending higher again. 

* 

Prices of materials and parts used in manufacturing, particularly, are 

still climbing steeply. This boosts costs, finished-goods prices. 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics has price indexes that measure the trend 
from two different angles: 

(1) There's the spot market index of 16 of industry's most important 
raw materials. This has been rising steadily since last May. It broke through 
into new high grouhd for the postwar period os far back os August. It’s 
up nearly 60% in less than eight months. 

(2) Then there's the wholesale index of items other than. farm products 
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and foodstuffs. This conteins a host of things, moves more slowly than the 
spot index. It, too, broke into new high ground in August and has hit new 
tops in 16 of the lost 18 weeks. It’s up over 12% in eight months. 

es 

Prices ot retail ore still moving up as advances in primary markets and 
et wholesale are possed along. And the big boost in the wage bill has yet 
to be added. 

This week saw a new flood of hikes on finished goods. They ranged all 
the woy from carpets to farm implements. 

More are in the works. Makers of washing machines ond newsprint, for 
example, are warning that their prices will rise. 

% 

And no discussion of prices would be complete without this: The Master 
Barbers Assn. has boosted Saturday haircuts in Chicago to $1.50; the rate 
for the earlier days of the week goes up to $1.35. 

Remember the old refrain: ‘’Shave and a haircut, six bits.” 











e 
The arms speedup will increase the amount of “conversion idleness” in 
both plant facilities and manpower. But the effects, where they show up at 
all, will be temporary and rather isolated. 
Little has happened so far that you really con put your finger on. 


Perhaps a slight upturn in the number drawing unemployment com- 
pensation is a straw in the wind. But that figure, when it went below 800,000 











was almost unbelievably low; a small rise can’t be taken too seriously. 

Then there’s a rise in unemployment in the Providence (R. 1.) area. But 
here again, the comparison is with an exceptionally good figure. 

Anyhow, Providence has a solid complaint. Many of the hands idled 
are in soft goods; machine makers, crying for men, can use few of them. 

® 

Raw-material shortages (whether due to arms conversion or not) will 
cause layoffs until military output fills in. S 

One such is announced by General Electric. It expects to idle 2,500 in 
its refrigerator plant at Erie, Pa., soon after Jan. 1. Restrictions on the use 
of aluminum and copper are mentioned particularly. 

J 

Department stores certainly went into the holiday season prepared for 
a whopping business—whether their hopes are being realized or not. 

As far back as the beginning of last month, they had built shelf and 
warehouse stocks with a dollar value 20% ahead of a year earlier. And they 
had placed orders, still to be filled, that were 50% ahead. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s report on 296 stores puts stocks at a bit 
more than $1.2-billion. That’s $150-million higher even than the holiday 














. peak in record-breaking 1948. 


oe 

Next January is likely to see the last ‘’bargains” in a long while. 

Even if department stores have a sudden rush in sales, it isn’t likely 
that they will move all their merchandise. January clearances, as things look 
now, will be in order—but they'll be the last before shortages begin to develop. 

It’s hard to tell how much of this fall’s sales slack stemmed from earlier 
overbuying. And it’s equatiy hard to say when some new wave of scare buying 
may develop, hastening the day of barer shelves. 
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Another outstanding Gulf lubricant to help reduce main- 
tenance costs for important production equipment! Gulf 
Cam Grease combines all the properties necessary to in- 
sure improved lubrication of hardworking cams in 
shaker screens. 

Because it has a high dropping point, Gulf Cam Grease 
does not leak out of eccentric strap bearings, even at the 
high temperatures encountered in severe service. Thus, 
for this application, it is superior to oil, which has a 
tendency to leak out, leaving the bearings unprotected 
and creating an accident hazard. 

Just as important is the fact that Gulf Cam Grease is 


a new Gulf 


Lubricant 


| that reduces wear, ends lubrication troubles 
in vibrating screens 


exceptionally stable at high operating temperatures— 
does not separate or oxidize appreciably. And unlike 
most high-temperature greases, Gulf Cam Grease is an 
effective lubricant where wet conditions prevail. 

Gulf Cam Grease is recommended for cams or eccen- 
trics on the shaker screens of coal breakers, preparation 
plants, and all types of rock and mineral processing 
equipment. Its use helps prevent overheating in bear- 
ings, and insures lower maintenance costs, 

Perhaps this outstanding Gulf Lubricant can be used 
profitably in your plant. Write, wire, or phone and ask 
a Gulf Sales Engineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Sales Offices - vaeaaceas 


Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 
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New materials foster new ideas. Flexible thinking can 
transform unusual material properties into unusual prod- 
ucts. Dolls, bath toys, overshoes like these were not possible 
before the introduction of VINYLITE Brand Dispersion 
Resins. 

Today, thanks to flexible, imaginative designing, manu- 
facturers are using elastomeric materials made from these 
resins for these and a host of other equally profitable prod- 
ucts—draperies, seeder funnels, tool handles, coated gloves, 
dish drainers, to name a few. 

VINYLITE Dispersion Resins give you almost unlimited 
control over qualities such as color, softness, flexibility. 
They are waterproof as used for booties; resist alkalies, 
most strong acids in glove coatings; are relatively unaf- 
fected by oils, grease, abrasion, and aging. Elastomeric ma- 
terials based on VINYLITE Dispersion Resins can be used 


Toys by Long & Hambly, 427 W. Chevy Chase Dr., Glendale 4, Calif. 
“Drizzle Boots” by Coffey-Hoyt Products, Inc., Gardena, Calif. 


for spread coatings, dip coatings, paper or cloth coatings, 
cast film, slush molding. They are tasteless and odorless. 

Very probably your products, too, can be made’ better, 
more profitable, with VINYLITE Brand Dispersion Resins. 
We'll gladly put you in touch with compounders using 
these resins. Write Dept. JH-62 for the technical data 
book on “Vinylite Resins— Dispersion Coatings.” 


inylite 


RESINS DIVISION 


BAKELITE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporaticn 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK™ 











Business Week Index (above) . . . . . +2265 12180 


PRODUCTION 
. 100.5 


Steel ingot operations (% of pyran a 

Production of automobiles and $152,107 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. pone 4-week daily av. in thousands) $51,969 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,716 
Crude oil and condensste (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 5,825 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)......... bole uhceXihadonsiceste ‘ 1,567 1,810 


TRADE 
81 
58 
$27,543 
-3% 
160 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Oct.. .174. ghee ahck 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) J! 483.2 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 8 337.1 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) . 361.3 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) ; +4. a 
$40. 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) > 
24,500¢° 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut ; 
> i ’ i ? - $2. 26 

6.21¢ 

42.25¢ 

$3.35 


Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............045 70.30¢ 


FINANCE , 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........ccseeesscseces 155.4 154.2 
3.21% 3.22% 


High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa 2.67% 2.67% 
(daily average) 13-13% 14-13% 
Prime commercial paper, ‘440-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing mite) 14-13% 18-13% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits 50,452 50,546 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 69,807 69,923 
17,274 17,097 
. 2,207 2,463 
Oia ant ee 32,924 32,984 
ber 6,303 6,353 
960 720 
20,922 20,501 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec, 9. 
*tEstimate (BW —Jal.12’47,p16). ¢ 
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6,574 


» 


84 

60 
$27,388 
None 
135 


173.8 
487.2 
336.8 
355.5 
3.837¢ 
$40.75 
24.500¢ 
$2.22 
6.20¢ 
42.26¢ 
$3.15 
83.70¢ 


157.9 
3.22% 
2.67% 

14-13% 
14-13% 
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69,373 
16,710 
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33,392 
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770 
19,853 
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94,1 
52,514 
$31,802 
5,881 
4,979 
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70 

46 
$27,699 
8% 
191 


168.5 
345.8 
225.7 
296.8 
3.705¢ 
$27.25 
18.500¢ 
$2.23 
5.76¢ 
30.08¢ 
$1.95 
17.69¢ 


131.3 
3.32% 
2.89% 

13-13% 
18% 


47,724 ’ 
66,938 ++32,309 
13,807. +16,963 
2,401. ++1,038 
37,153. +415,999 
4,973 ++4,303 
896 5,290 
18,628 2,265 
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WASHINGTON 


BUREAU 
DEC. 16, 1950 


The defense program is over. The new plans are for a war program. 
Officials don’t say so publicly. They still talk of “defense,” only on a bigger 
scale and at a faster pace. But note the growing tendency to pin the 
reverses in Korea on the Soviets, Behind this is a rising conviction that we 
will have to call Russia’s hand, eventually. “We must gain the initiative” 
is what you hear more and more now. 


The objective abroad is to assure our allies of more U.S.-made arms 
and of a U.S. willingness to face Russia when, as, and if a showdown comes. 

The implications at home are unmistakable in general terms, although 
it will be months yet before the full impact is felt. 


It will be a long, hard pull, with shortages, controls, and high taxes 
running for no one knows how far into the future. 

The best to expect is a “close-to-war” way of living and working— 
until expanding production can ease the burden of a big war program. 

The worst to expect is atomic war. There’s no way of knowing whether 
Western plans to rearm rapidly will hold Russia off or provoke her into 
quick attack. That’s the source of the war fears. 

v 

Mobilization won’t be all-out, even with the stepup that’s ahead. There 
is talk about it, especially in Congress. But it’s headline stuff, nothing that’s 
well thought out. 

All-out would call for a $125-billion pace. In goods and services, it 


would take 40% of all that’s available. World War II experience showed 
that a 40% diversion for war is about the practical top. After that, produc- 
tion efficiency on the home front slips. 


Half-scale mobilization is probable. The plans now in the mill for arm- 
ing ourselves and our allies indicate a program that will take some $60- 
billion annually when it’s going full blast. That’s about 20% of all goods 
and services, against the earlier post-Korea plan, which called for a diver- 
sion of only about 10%. 

That’s enough to create major business problems, even though 20% 
may seem small in an economy such as ours. The point to keep in mind is 
this: The 20% diversion won’t be spread uniformly through all industry. 
Many lines can’t be cut back and will even expand—such things as utilities, 
transport, fuels. That means that the less-essential users of metals and 
other key war materials must bear the brunt of cutbacks. 


Civilian production curbs w.! tighten as the arms program grows. The 
first real pinch will come in January—limitations on the use of metals. But 
there will be another sharp pull-up later, as the arms money Congress is 
voting is fed out in orders. Most goods made of metals will be short. 

Plants hit Sy cuts may not be able to take up the production slack for 
months. In autos, for example, the first-half cut in 1951 production now is 
figured at 30%. That means some idle facilities and men. But it probably 
will be midyear before defense business trickles through and fills the gaps. 


Watch for a huge excise-tax bill in the January session of Congress. 
The Administration is working on it now. The idea is to discourage buying 
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WASHINGTON of metal consumer goods. The list under consideration ranges from autos 
BUREAU and appliances down to gadgets, One official describes the scheme as a 
DEC. 16, 1950 “gales tax in disguise.” 
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Selective price controls are regarded largely. as a stopgap, at best, 
Once controls on prices and wages start, they have to go all the way—other- 
wise the whole economic machine will get out of gear. Officials know this. 
But they aren’t ready yet for the job of running general controls. Nearly 
everyone in government agrees general controls are only a matter of time. 


The confusion in Washington fs unbelievable. 

The single firm decision is that we must arm faster. But beyond that, 
the Truman men are split wide open. There’s no agreement on how far and 
fast to push arms making, how to control raw materials and fight inflation. 
Mobilization now is being run largely by guess. 


The White House dramatics have some earmarks of a political 
maneuver. Roosevelt’s World War II declaration of a national emergency 
still stands, which means that a new declaration can -add nothing to the 
powers Truman holds. But the big show of activity tends to divert public 
attention from Korea and gives the impression that Washington now is 
prepared for anything. ; 

& 

The Washington leadership is under fire. The charges of weakness 
and fumbling are partly hindsight, of course. Nevertheless, the mistakes 
on Korea have created uneasiness over the handling of top policy. 


Truman is the boss of all. He has the final say on military programs, 
foreign policy, economic controls. Associates say he’s on edge—often 
impatient with subordinates who don’t agree with him. 

‘Symington of the National Security Resources Board is the home-front 
boss. He’s close to the President and an “all-outer’—he would slap on 
controls now, then fix things up later. 


Harrison of the National Production Authority bosses materials. He 
splits them up between defense orders and the civilian economy, subject 
to policies set by Symington. 

Sawyer of Commerce is the go-between in government-business rela- 
tions. Fair Dealers have stopped trying to get Truman to fire him. 

The unions haven’t got hold of any key defense jobs, but they have an 
“in” with Truman through Democratic Chairman Boyle. 


Marshall of Defense has great influence with Truman on the military. 
But his friends are afraid the strain will be too great for him now. 

Pace, Matthews, and Finletter, the Secretaries of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, have become secondary advisers. It always happens that, in 
times of war, the military takes over from its civilian bosses. 

Acheson of State is on thin ice, but may stick it out for a while yet. 
Truman relies heavily on Harriman, his special adviser, on foreign-policy 
matters. 

There’s a great deal of internal bickering, largely because powers are 
scattered among so many hands. Truman is pushed and pulled by con- 
flicting advice. 

But pressure to reorganize is growing and may force action soon. 
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On Sea, Lake and River... 


RUDDER ANGLE INDICATOR 


4& On the open seas . . . in crowded harbors . . . 

on winding rivers . . . Sperry marine instruments are 
helping to make navigating and piloting safer and 
more economical. 


4 Gyro-Compasses for accurate, true-North indications; 

automatic, electric, hydraulic and mechanical steering systems for 

maximum economy with reliability and ease of operation; 

radar for anti-collision protection; loran for accurate position 

information without the need of celestial reference— evno-compase 
these and many other Sperry accessory equipments are installed on 

thousands of vessels the world over. 


4 There are Sperry instruments suitable for all type operation, 

for all size vessels . . . including ocean liners, lake steamers, harbor 

tugs, oil tankers, cargo steamers, dredges, river tow boats, ferries, fishing 
boats and yachts. And behind each quality product is the Sperry 
world-wide service organization. 


4 Our nearest district office will be glad to furnish details. 


STEERING BYSTEMO 


MABMETIC COMPASS PILOT 


—— GPERRY ms mur 


TOM 
Janvary 12-20 GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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Photo courtesy of Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


4 How world’s most modern light takes the 
“lid” off the world’s most modern tunnel 


HERE’S none of that “closed-in feeling” in the spectacular, 

new Brooklyn Battery Tunnel between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Not only walls and roadway, but ceiling, too, is 
well-lighted with General Electric slimline fluorescent lamps—the 
world’s most modern source of light. 


Slimline’s long lines of light do away with the annoying bright 
flashing effect caused by passing the usual recessed tunnel lamps. 
Why not find out about slimline for your business? Call your 
G-E lamp supplier. And for a free booklet, “Modernize with G-E 
Slimline,” write General Electric, Div. 166-BW 12, Cleveland 12, O. 


6 points to remember about G-E slimline: 


























3. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
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4. HIGH EFFICIENCY 
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5. LOWER UPKEEP ... FEWER LAMPS TO REPLACE 








6. LONG, DEPENDABLE LIFE 
You can put your confidence in— 
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Emergency Week-—First Steps 


e The dramatic announcemenis now mostly have a psychological 
purpose, but behind them is a real stepup in mobilization. 

e Price controls on metals are just ahead, to be followed by sweep- 
ing regulations when the control machinery is ready. 


© Some form of controlled-materials system is to be figured out for 
use next spring; meantime, critical stuff will be cut back still more. 


e Military manpower goals will be raised from 3-million to 5-million, 
putting a still greater pinch on the ‘labor force. 


Washington is beginning to do the 
things that spell real mobilization. 

The ballyhooed decisions this week 
are not too important in themselves. 
They won’t change the way people do 
business tomorrow, or the day after. 
But they are the forerunner of painful 
actions to come. 

¢ The President’s “national emer- 
gency” speech simply set the pitch, laid 
out the dimensions of the job ahead, 
the sacrifices in men and money to 
come. 

¢ The Stabilization Agency took its 
first plunge into price policing. At mid- 
week the Administration was threaten- 
ing to issue an order knocking out 
the price rise in automobiles, which 
Ford and GM refused to rescind vol- 
untarily. Industrial raw materials, es- 
pecially nonferrous metals, are next on 
the carpet. Other producers will be 
expected to hold the line voluntarily 
until Alan Valentine can set up the 
machinery for another OPA. 

¢ The White House is blueprint- 
ing a new mobilization office to put all 
emergency powers under one roof. 
¢ Long Range—This is not being done 
as ig age to fight the Chinese; 
Korea has already been written off as a 
significant road block against commu- 
nism. Nor does the stepup mean that 
the U.S. expects Russia to start World 
War III any minute. Rather, the pur- 
pose is to get ready for an ultimate 
challenge to Russian expansion (page 
15). 

For now, the chief purpose of the 
alarums is ps o Pir al | ruman felt 
he had to something to counter 
MacArthur's defeat. 

The new declarations accomplish 
little directly. A new national emer- 
gency adds little to the powers the 


President already has. And it doesn’t 
do much to stop inflation when you 
regulate prices on something like cars 
that people buy once every two or three 
ears, 

But these things are about all ‘Truman 
could do in a hurry. They are the 
necessary preliminaries, conditioning 
business, labor, and the farmer for the 
regimentation that lies ahead. 
¢ No Staff—The threatened action on 
auto prices—even if it doesn’t materialize 
—illustrates why you have to put on 
restrictions selectively at first. A new 
General Maximum Price Regulation is 
simply out of the question at this time. 
ESA just does not have the staff, let 
alone the standards, needed to do the 


It’s all very well to say, “Freeze now, 
worry about adjustments later.” Back in 
1942, in wartime, OPA had fixed prices 
in bits and pieces on around 45% of 
the goods people buy before General 
Max came on. Yet the problems raised 
by an across-the-board freeze snowed 
OPA under, virtually stalled its opera- 
tions. 
¢ Food Free—There’s a worse problem 
than administration: Valentine and 
Mayor DiSalle can do nothing today 
about the biggest single item in the 
cost-of-living index—food. Most farm 
products are still below their parity 

tice, and the Defense Production Act 
orbids ceilings below the parity level. 

ESA pee look pretty foolish in- 
voking a broad “freeze that left food free 
to rise. 
¢ More Ceilings—Price ceilings on in- 
dustrial raw materials are sure. Valen- 
tine has invited copper, lead and 
zinc, and steel producers to meet with 
him the first week in January to work 
out ceilings. 


Meantime, they are expected to k 
rice schedules sacbaaaien look dons ook 
it by an arbitrary ceiling. 
¢ Rules—This doesn’t mean that abso- 
lutely no price increases will be per- 
mitted in manufactured H gga In the 
oe of buildup at ESA, price man 

iSalle will stand for increases that 
meet this formula: 

* No price increases where there 
are no Cost increases. 

¢ Where costs go up, prices may 
rise, but only to the extent the manu- 
facturer can make a justification for 
them on increased costs. 

¢ Even then, if profits are large 
enough to absorb costs, increases will 
be banned. 

The emergence, finally, of price sta- 
bilization is naving its psychological ef- 
fect on other mobilization fronts. 

National Production Authority has 
raised its sights on conversion of indus- 
trial plants to defense production. Now 
it figures that military orders will force 
a cutback in auto and appliance produc- 
tion of 30% in the first half of 1951, 
more later. This cutback is consider- 
ably higher than earlier estimates of 
15% to 20% slashes. 

This means that one assembly line 
in four will have to give up civilian 
output because of materials shortages, 
will be available for military orders. The 
supply of metals for civilian production 
is going to be cut back faster than NPA 
had scheduled. There will be some limi- 
tations on end use of material early in 
the year, and some kind of controlled- 
materials system must now be antici- 
pated for next we 

Selective Service has doubled its Jan- 
uary and February draft quotas—up to 
80,000 a month. That’s the start of a 
ei 78 to raise the military manpower 
goal from around 3-million to 4-million 
or 5-million men. 

The speedup in rearmament, and 
the effort of the Administration not to 
reduce living standards, will strain a 
labor force that is going to be shy of 
the men slated to go into uniform. So 
plans are being readied to get more 
women into the labor force, part-time 
or full-time. 

Congress is _pieening now to vote 
more money and more taxes—and there’s 
getting to be more and more serious 
talk of a universal military service sys- 
tem. 





Big Steel Steps Up 
Expansion Program 


U.S. Stcel s to be producing 
and rolling ane Morrisville Pa., a 
year from now. That's the effect Korea 
plus an accelerated U.S. rearmament 
program have had on the world’s larg- 
est steel producer. 

It was only a year ago that the cor- 

ration announced acquisition of a 
,800-acre tract on the Delaware River 
across from Trenton “as a possible 
future site for an Eastern seaboard steel 
mill” (BW—Jan.7’50,p24). Since then, 
the corporation has announced only 
that it plans a mill with a minimum 
capacity of 800,000 ingot tons. 

Last week, however, the corporation 
contracted with a Cleveland firm for 
a single blast furnace, reported to have 
a daily capacity of 1,500 tons of pig 
iron. It hopes now to have it producin 
in Detvenber, 1951. Two additiona 
furnaces are immediate possibilities— 
depending on available ore supplies. 
¢ Speedup—U.S. Steel planned _ its 
Morrisville plant to come into produc- 
tion when ore was available from its 
, rich Venczuela strike. That looked like 
a three- to five-year period. But new 
steel capacity can’t wait. So Morris- 


Spending Grows for ‘51 


SEC and Commerce Dept. figures, 
the official measure of ca ital spending, 
show the size of the new business boom. 
They confirm a recent BUSINESS WEEK 
survey (BW-—Nov.11’50,p19), which 
spotlighted industry's plans for expan- 
sion in 1951. 

e Fast Start—SEC and Commerce esti- 
mate that, in the first quarter next year, 
business will lay out $4-billion to $8- 


billion for new plant and equipment. - 


That’s about 30% more than industry 
spent during the first quarter of 1950. 
Almost half of the new spending will 


ville will start operation with imported 
ore—from an oe ee ae 
. i ‘ojecting from a 1,5 
hab iy ai U.S. Steel will have 
to get a 1,200-ton coke plant into opera- 
tion—plus open hearth or other stecl 
furnaces whose normal capacity would 
be about 3,000 tons daily. 

A 30,000-kw. powerplant will be 
needed then, with more power capacity 
to be added if additional blast furnaces 
are O.K.’d for immediate construction. 

Ultimately, according to Pittsburgh 
reports, the ration plans nine blast 
furnaces at Morrisville, which would 
oe the plant close to the world’s two 

rgest—Camegie Illinois’ plants at 
Gary, Ind., with 12, and at South Chi- 
cago, with 10. Contracts already have 
been placed, Pittsburgh sources insist, 
for an 80-in. hot-strip mill and for two 
cold-strip mills for Morrisville. 

¢ Apple Cart—The neat precision with 
which the corporation had planned to 
bring in the new plant may be replaced 
by a scramble. it the coke plant isn’t 
ready, U.S. Steel could be shipping 
coke to the new furnace. If the power- 
plant isn’t generating, Philadelphia 
Electric and the huge Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey power pool will be called on— 
right at the yearly peak-load season. 
if the mills are ready and the furnaces 
aren’t, slabs will have to be shipped in. 


First First 
Quarter Quarter 
1950 1951* 


1,520 2,190 
150 = -170 
230 «= 320 

80 8=—.:150 
650 740 
1,230 | 


3,700 4,810 | 





oz 


ak 


go into manufacturing, according to 
SEC estimates. Capital outlays for man- 
ufacturing-plant expansion in the first 
uarter of 1951 will be 44% greater 
than in the same period this year. 
* Soft Spot—Not only manufacturing, 
but every industrial category, shows an 
increase in spending plans for next year. 
The only probable soft spot is mining. 
The mining industry’s plan for $170- 
million expansion in the first quarter 
next year is a 13% increase over the 
same period this year. But it’s less than 
the first quarters of 1948 and 1949. 


lron Ore Scare 
Down-lake stockpiles are 
lower than last year; consump- 
tion is higher. Steel men see a 
critical shortage if winter is long. 


There’s enough iron ore in stockpiles 
now to feed all the country’s 174 
blast furnaces through the winter 
months. But at the current high rate 
of consumption, there will be little 
left over come spring. Steelmakers fore- 
see a critical shortage in May if ice on 
the Great Lakes is as late breaking up 
as it was last spring. 

Ore boats couldn't get through until 

the third week in April. But in spite 
of the late start, lake carriers brought 
down 78.3-million tons before the 
freeze-over this fall. Adding the 1-mil- 
lion tons that were transported by rail 
brings the year’s total to about 10-mil- 
lion tons more than was moved to 
down-lake ports in 1949, 
e Fast Use—Ore companies are patting 
themselves on the back for that. But 
steelmakers take little comfort. As of 
Dec. 1, they measured their stockpile 
at 40.5-million tons—about 4-million 
tons less than last year. With con- 
sumption running at about 7.4-million 
tons a month, the stockpile will dwindle 
to between 11-million and 13-million 
tons by Apr. I, the normal reopening 
date for lake shipping. 

Steelmakers view a 13-million-ton 
stockpile as scary. If the ice stays until 
May, the stockpile will be down to 
5-million or 6-million tons. That's 
really critical. 

To make things worse, these stocks 
will not be evenly distributed among 
steel companies. Some firms are al- 
ready looking over their competitors’ 
larders as a source of emergency supply. 
¢ Plans for Spring—Steel companies are 
also making plans to get ore moving by 
rail early next spring and to get set for 
an early opening of the Escanaba 
(Mich.) ore dock. Normally, Escanaba 
opens two or three weeks before Duluth, 
Superior, Ashland, or Two Harbor. Ore 
from Escanaba is not so rich as from 
the other ports, but steel companies will 
be jumping for it next spring. 

e Prices Going Up—Ore prices for de- 
livery next year are already going up. 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. has hiked its 
prices about 60¢ a ton. Other ore 
companies are expected to follow suit. 
¢ Scrap Shortage—Steel mills also face 
a critical shortage of scrap. ‘That’s an 
immediate problem. Quotes on scrap in 
the Cleveland district jumped $2 a ton 
this week. Said one ore company: 
“Steelmakers will have cold. open 
hearths for lack of scrap before cold 
blast furnaces for want of iron ore.” 
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ATOM PRIMER. Portland (Ore.) children are tanght to huddle on floor of school basement 
in air-raid drill. And the nation is weighing the spending of . . . 


$3-Billion for Civil Defense 


Congress is rushing bill to provide $1.7-billion: in federal 
money. States and localities would put up the rest. Measure is 
expected to pass at present lame-duck session. 


Congress this week was hammering 
out a $3-billion bill destined to rush 
the U.S. into the civil defense business 
on a huge scale. 

The Jefeat in Korea gave legislators 
a feeling of almost desperate urgency. 
It seems certain that the bill will be 
completed quickly, be rushed through 
the lame-duck Congress before the end 
of the year. 
¢ Money Bill—The vital followup—the 
actual appropriation of money—is ex- 
pected early next year when the new 
Congress meets. The Administration is 
already framing an $80-million appro- 
priation bill to get the program rolling. 
Later on, —— will be asked to put 
up the rest of the nearly $1.7-billion 
that will be the federal government's 
share. 

The states and localities will be asked 
to raise the remainder—more than $1.4- 
billion. Congressmen and civil defense 
sige say they can already hear the 

owls that will arise at the matching- 
funds provisions. 
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A Congress subcommittee is hard at 
work on the bill behind closed doors, 
under the watchful eye of Chairman 
Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Their job is a tough one: 
spelling out the details so blithely 
s ippe over in the original civil defense 
bill introduced last September by Rep. 
Durham of North Carolina. 
¢ No Limit—Durham’s bill was strictly 
blue-sky. It set no limit on the money 
that could be spent. It authorized the 
President to take nonearmarked funds 
from any other agency in case of enemy 
attack. And it gave advance congres- 
sional assent to any civil defense pacts 
the states might work out with each 
other or with neighboring countries. 

This sky-is-the-limit measure roused 
heavy opposition at the Capitol, espe- 
cially over the unlimited spending 
clause. That’s why the subcommittee 
now is working out a specific and re- 
stricting bill. 

e Breakdown—For basic framework, 
the committeemen are using a program 


By the time the bill is ready the 
new Civil Defense Administration, cre- 


have organized itself. \Wadsworth's new 
boss, Administrator Millard F, Cald- 
well, jr., will hontge te over the job. 

ig one, but Washington opinion 

the former sometiae o Florida 
has many of the qualities needed. Tall, 
lanky, and a he’s little known 
nationally, but has a hefty reputation 
among governors. One thing that’s 
sure, they say, is that Caldwell will be 
able to get along with Congress and 


with le lly. 
° Seccstnip-blenawlle, local author- 


ities are still unsatisfied with federal 
civil defense activity despite the recent 
speedup. Only: last week the American 
Municipal Assn. asked Congress. to give 
civil defense. its own: secretary, who 
would te under the Defense Secre- 
tary and be equal to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force chiefs. 

— — ety that ate 
quickly, sayi at his job was purely 
milita p 8 the civil side was up 
to civilians. 
¢ Shelters—Thinking on shelter ape 
hasn’t crystallized yet. One plan calls 
for underground shelters approximately 
the size of box cars, designed to be 
linked together like sausages, according 
to needs. 

For unjointed construction, rein- 
forced concrete is the recommended 
material if steel and cement can be 
found. One school of thought likes 
two-story shelters, another holds to one 
— and the smaller the better. 

ederal and state money undoubtedly 
will be invested in shelters on plant 
property of essential industries. 
ore the Communal Shelter Man- 
ual is out, the government may get out 
a small bulletin on family backyard 
shelters. But so far, the only informa- 
tion on shelters is contained in. the 
civil defense booklet, Damage from 
Atomic Explosions. 
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Doll manufacturers this week gave 
thanks for the maternal instinct. At 
almost any doll counter in the country, 
they could find abundant evidence that 
little women ‘are little women. still. 


Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Hollis, N. Y., 
says its doll volume is 55% ahcad of 
1949, figures the doll industry as a 
whole is 25% ahead of last year. 

¢ Specter at Feast—With all this, the 
toy industry is ina stew. The ‘Toy Man- 





. 
s 
oe 


ufacturers of the U.S.A. called a meet- 
ing this week in New York to worry 
out their problem together: serious war 
shortages. 

A dealer in nonessentials, the toy 
maker will feel the pinch of allocations. 
Big manufacturers will convert to war 
production to some extent; the smaller 
re sy will need all their skill as 
“make do” experts to keep the business 
they enjoy this year. 
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UE THEM. Conventional plastic doll DRESS THEM. Blessed Event gets beby MEET THE MISSUS. Sale looks like a 


odies are glued together, edges buffed. clothes and a pink blanket to wrap it im. certainty when little girl sees a Blessed Event. 


The industry suspects that fear of a 

doll drought next year partly explains 
the boom. Another factor, says Ideal, 
is the deluge of real babies; some 50% 
more babies will be born in the U.S. 
in 1950 than were born in 1940. 
e Best Sellers—For a good part of its 
current successful season, Ideal gives 
credit to its two current promotion 
items: the brand-new Blessed Event 
doll, the closest thing to a new-born 
baby to come on the market, and the 
Toni doll, with the hair its young 
owner can wash and play-wave. 
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These dolls come from a long line of 
Ideal hits. In 1902, Morris Michtom, 
founder of the company, made a small 
stuffed replica of Theodore Roosevelt's 
pet bear cub—and the Teddy Bear was 
on its way. Other Ideal standouts: the 
Shirley Temple; the Magic Skin doll, 
with the plastic head invented by Dr. 
Joseph Michtom (small picture, page 
22), son of the founder; Betsy Wetsy; 
Sparkle Plenty, a doll idea taken right 
out of the comic strips. 
¢ Plastics—Skill in plastics helped put 
Ideal out front. Its staff of 150 tech- 


nicians for the plastic toy division has 
translated doll ideas into the new mate- 
rials as they became available. Thus 
nylon proved the answer to the prob- 
lem of the Toni doll’s hair. A special 
glue holds the haiz on through constant 
shampooing. 

e Push—To launch a new doll takes a 
lot of sales push. Blessed Event sales- 
girls wear special badges, hand out 
chocolate cigars. Inside each box is a 
letter to “Dear Little Mother,” and a 
ap Blessed Event Lullaby, sung to 
the tune of ‘Rock-A-Bye Baby.” 
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Writeoffs O.K.'d 


NSRB expands fast tax 
writeoffs to include 18 steel 
companies. Amortization will run 
higher than J&L’s 55%. 


(National Security Resources Board 
pee applications for fast tax write- 
on part of $469-million of expan- 
sion by 18 steel companies last week. 
But neither NSRB nor the companies 
would say how much of the expansion 
was cleared for accelerated amortization. 
Two things were certain, however: 
(1) The range of coverage that NSRB 
allowed was somewhat higher than the 
55% previously approved for Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.'s $144-million ex- 
pansion (BW —Dec.9’50,p25). (2) None 
of the companies—not even “smalls” 
like Lone Star Steel Co. and Green 
River Steel Corp.—got writeofts of 
100% for their new facilities. 
e Not Backing Down—It was clear 
that NSRB was sticking by its guns on 
amortization. It had warned that 100% 
writeofis would be approved only for 
lants that had value solely for de- 
ense purposes and solely for the dura- 
tion of the defense period. 

And it also looked as if the steel in- 
dustry, on second thought, was quite 
willing to settle for only partial write. 
offs. J&L already had picked up its fast 
amortization certificate at NSRB, and 
the new group of companies was just 
waiting for the agency to make out its 


ges 
° visions—NSRB said the new steel 
facilities covered by the certifi¢ates will 
provide more than 5.5-million ingot 
tons, 2.5-million tons of coke capacity, 
and 2,750,000 tons of pig iron produc- 
tion, as well as finishing facilities. Also 
m? ster were partial writeofts for three 
refractories companies for around $22- 
million worth of new plant. These were 
General Refractories Co., Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., and Mexico 
Refractories Co. 
¢ Others—In addition to Lone Star and 
Green River, the steel firms given fast 
amortization certificates included: 
Republic Steel Corp., on a $15,955,- 
000 expansion program; Northwest 
Steel & Wire Co., on $14,507,000; 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., on $42,833,- 
800; Youngstown Shect & Tube Co., 
on $86,095,000; Crucible Stecl Co. of 
America, $26,124,144; Armco Steel 
Corp., on $153,992,406; Sheffield Steel 
Corp., on $10,500,000; Connors Steel 
Co., on $1,286,970; West Virginia 
Steel & Mfg. Co., on $3,014,352; Em- 
pire Steel Co., on $9,550,000; Wood- 
ward Iron Co., on $4,500,000; Key- 
stone Stecl & Wire Co., on $1,500,000; 
National Steel Corp., Weirton Steel 


za 


Division, on 7,078,425; McLouth Steel 
Corp., on $2,294,442, and Sharon 
Tube pay be $2,333,532. 

Lone "$ expansion program was 
valued at $73,425,200, and Green River 
Steel Corp.’s at $8,001,032. 


New Electric Utility 
For H-Bomb Plant 


' Plans for the “second Oak Ridge” 
picked up steam this week. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
stoutly refused to comment on the 
project, which is supposed to be a 
as of the much-discussed hydrogen- 

mb program. But word of a $65- 
million plan to supply the H-bomb 
factory with electricity got out early 
this week. Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, in St. Louis, applied to the 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
for pagers to buy 14,000 shares of 
$100 par value stock in the new elec- 
tric powerplant. 
¢ Combine—Five electric _ utilities 
formed a company called Electric 
Energy, Inc. Besides Union Electric, 
they are: Central Hlinois Public Serv- 


ice Co. IMlinois Power Co., 

Utilities Co., and Middle 

ties, Inc. 
Between them the five 


unnamed 


financial i 5 
Like AEC, Union Electric was mum 


on details of the new erplant, 
which will supply some 60,000 kw. 
to the new atomic proj Union 
Electric expects—but isn't sure—that 
the five companies will hold all the 
stock. As to where Electric Energy 
will set up shop, all Union Electric 
will say is that it will probably be 
within 250 miles of St. Louis and “at 
or near the site of the atomic energy 
project.” Northern Arkansas or West- 
ern Kentucky are the likeliest bets. 

The power companies stressed that 
this is an urgent project;, Morris Os- 
born, chairman of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, said it would get 


a green light right away. 

¢ TVA Projext-Meaywhile, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority was supposed to 
be asking a supplemental appropria- 
tion to set up new steam facilities in 
the western part of its system to meet 
the new atomic demands. 


Laboratory Device—Twentieth-Century Size 


It’s a highway tunnel—in a manner of 
speaking. But though it’s almost big 
cnough for autos (note workman, lower 
right), it’s actually a raceway for hy- 
drogen atoms. This ring-shaped mag- 
net, 110 ft. across, is the key part of 
the University of California’s _ half- 
finished $9-million bevatron. 

The big machine will whirl hydrogen 
ions up to a speed at which they have 
30 times the energy of a splitting 
uranium atom--9-billion electron volts 
—fires them out at a target. To do that 


takes a magnet as heavy as a good-sized 
ship, 10,000 tons. But it looks worth- 
while to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is financing the job, because 
particles with this much energy can do 
things that present accelerators, with 
energies of a few hundred million elec- 
tron volts can’t. It can create high- 
energy mesons in the laboratory, and 
these are probably the key to the nature 
of the binding force used in atomic 
bombs. It may even create new hydro- 
gen atoms out of pure energy. 
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Headache No. 1 


Materials shortage continues 
to head businessmen’s worries. 
It’s tough now, but it’s going to 
get a lot worse. 


Management men and Washington 
agreed on one point last week: Mate- 
rials shortages are by far the biggest 
headache that the U.S. economy has. 

This is nothing new. Last fall, 
BUSINESS WEEK’S survey of what worries 
businessmen most (BW —Aug.26'50, 
p21) showed that materials were al- 
ready the No. 1 problem. Last week's 
survey indicates that the headache has 
ballooned since then. 
¢ Scarce Items—Things will get even 
more. critical as the government contin- 
ues to impose restrictions, But even at 
this stage, business is feeling a squeeze 
in a lengthening list of scarce mate- 
rials. Among the things that are short 
are: 

Steel pipe, copper, brass, lead, zinc, 
rubber, cotton linters, cable, aluminum, 
cement, brick, tin, nylon, rayon, gly- 
cerin, cobalt, nickel, cadmium, bnim- 
stone, cast iron. 

Steel, of course, is the most critical. 
e No. 2—In susmNess WEEK’s last sur- 
vey, ager ah was second on the 
list. It still is. But the gap between it 
and worry No. | has increased con- 
siderably. In a way, the shortage of 
materials keeps the shortage of man- 
power from becoming more acute. Many 

lants can’t continue full production, 
due to materials shortage, therefore have 
‘had to make a cutback in their labor 
‘force. 

* No. 3—Rising costs and inflation 
come next on the worry list. The 
familiar spiral of wages and prices is 
under way again. One executive likens 
it “to a cat chasing its tail.” Manufac- 
turers are sending out warning that 
tices will be boosted early next year. 
ut one warns: “If manufacturers fail 
to hold the price line, retailers will have 
to exert pressure for price controls to 
avoid having high wholesale prices that 
will force retailers to drive consumers 
out of the market by excessively high 
retail price levels.” 
¢ No. 4—There’s something of a para- 
dox in headache No. 4. With all their 
concern about shortages and inflation, 
many businessmen still worry because 
civilian sales aren’t up to their earlier 
expectations. During the post-Korea 
panic buying, retailers loaded their 
shelves with practically any merchandise 
they could buy. Then Christmas shop- 
ping got off to a late start this year. 
Now some retailers are faced with a 
problem: how to get rid of their sur- 
plus stock without taking a loss. Con- 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ Louis Goad moves 
up to take over the No. 3 spot. 


sumers, they say, are in no financial 
mood for high-priced hoarding. 

* No. 5—The proposed excess-profits 
tax~and other taxes—run fifth. Most 
management men are resigned to higher 
taxes, but they want to know where 
they stand. Until they have some idea 
of how much they will be taxed, they 
can’t plan their budgets, or figure on 
expansion or conversion. But most 
company executives feel they'll be able 
to take the rising taxes in their stride. 

Another big worry in the tax picture 
is increasing personal taxes. Manufac- 
turers fear that these will be so stiff 
that they will put a bad crimp in con- 
sumer buying. 
¢ No. 6—Planning for government or- 
ders. Manufacturers are in a jam here. 
They've been cut back in materials for 
civilian use. But until they have some 
assurance that they'll get some war or- 
ders, they are reluctant to convert their 
plants to wartime production. Mean- 
while, they’re trying to take care of as 
many regular customers as possible. 
¢ Merry-Go-Round—Just about all busi- 
nessmen worry about the slowness of 
Washington to line up a positive pro- 
gram. They are ready for total mobiliza- 
tion if it comes. But in the meantime, 
they don’t want to cut production be- 
cause of indecision in Washington. 

As one BUSINESS WEEK field man put 
it: “There’s a current of suspicion among 
the men I've reached that incompe- 
tence in Washington and lack of ef- 
fective leadership are hobbling the 
economy. Knowing these men fairly 
well, I’m not inclined to write off their 
present peeve as purely political grouch- 
iness. It seems to go well beyond their 
known antipathy for a Democratic ten- 
ant in the White House. You get the 
impression that they feel like a football 
team whose coach gets them all pepped 
up to win a game, then omits to tell 
them whom they're to beat, what plays 
to use, and what the rules are.” 


Accent on Youth 
Louis C. Goad, at 49, will 
become an executive vice- 


president of General Motors 
when M.E. Coyle retires on Jan. 1. 


General Motors has just dipped into 
a lower age group to fill out its com- 
a of executive vice-presidents. It 
ifted Louis C. Goad, not quite 50, to 
succeed M. E. Coyle, when the latter 
retires Jan. 1. 

Coyle’s departure is due to the com- 
pany’s automatic retirement-at-65 rule, 
which was set aside during World War 
II in order to keep older GM executives 
in service. It took GM until this year 
to get the retirement plan back on an 
automatic basis. Actually, M. E. Coyle 
is leaving the rg several months 
before his 65th irthday, since the 
Jan. 1 plan fits his personal plans more 
satisfactorily. 

* Prospect—His successor, Goad, at 49, 

has enough years ahead of him to make 
him one of the likeliest of prospects for 
the presidency of the bi manufac- 
turing company in America—when that 
spot becomes open. He has been fig- 
ured a man of destiny by Detroit ob- 
servers for a long time. d’s rise has 
been very rapid since he built up the 
eastern aircraft division during World 
War II. 

He became general manager of Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac in 1945 and general man- 
ager of Fisher Body a year later. In 
1948 he scaled even higher to the as- 
signment of group executive in a 
of the company’s body and assembly 
divisions. : 

The latest step up the ladder will 
make Goad the executive vice-president 
in charge of the car and truck group, 
the body. and assembly divisions group, 
and the accessory group. That post is 
one of four at the executive vice-presi- 
dent level at GM. 
¢ Other C oyle is vacating 
that job and one other. The second is 
direction of the passenger car and truck 
divisions. Harry J. Klingler, who has 
been general manager of Pontiac for 
the past 17 years, will become the top 
executive for the car and truck group, 
reporting to Goad. 

There will be a lot of other personnel 
changes as a result of Coyle’s retirement, 
with promotions made at many levels. 
Important shifts at the central staff 
oe egy 3 the —s of Sherrod E. 

inner, general manager since 
1940, to group executive in charge of 
ssantee divisions; and the advance- 
ment of John F, Gordon to Goad’s old 
job in charge of Fisher Body, Tern- 
stedt hardware, and the B-O-P assem- 
bly division. 





Mobilizing Raw Materials 


Truman and Attlee agree on first steps toward controlling 
resources of Western world. It may take a year to work out details 
of program to control runaway prices and allocate supplies. 


Last week, very late in the game, the 
Western world started mobilizing its 
raw materials for rearmament. Out of 
the Truman-Attlee talks came the first 
firm steps toward a combined raw-mate- 
rials board. 

That means that eventually national 
governments will be doing the buying 
and selling of most vital materials. But 
the problem is immensely complicated; 
it will take six months to a year to get 
the program rolling. 

° icts—For one thing, individual 
agreements will have to be worked out 
for each material. The conflicting in- 


““Btcrests of producing and buving coun- 


tries will have to be adjusted. 

On top of that, producers won't ac- 
tcept raw-materials controls unless price 
controls are also set up inside the several 
countries. Australia, for example, won’t 
agree to a price ceiling on wool unless 
the U.S. in turn promises her fixed 
Bprices—and allocations—of the things 
she needs to buy from us. So the two 
programs, international materials con- 
trols and domestic price controls, will 
Shave to march side by side—or not 
march at all. 
¢ Stockpiling—Raw materials must be 
controlled, or the prices will go through 
the roof. Already, they've reached fan- 
tastic levels for natural rubber and tin. 
Stockpiling—both government and pri- 
vate—is partly to blame. But long before 
Korea, world consumption was pushing 
production hard. Since then, arms pro- 
@ grams have pushed up consumption, 
quite apart from stockpiling. Here are 
the figures on four vital materials for 
the six months before Korea (000 
omitted): 


World World ws; 
Output Use Use 
Copper 1,135 615 
(tons) 
Tin 
(tons) 
Rubber 
(long tons) 
Wool .. 
ahb,) 


1,313,000 1,313,000 314,000 


Since then, consumption has vastly 
outrun production, by how much it’s 
— to say. 

Vith this shortage—plus competitive 
bidding by Western —— busi- 
ness, and even the Russians—runaway 
prices are a certainty. That’s why 
I'ruman and Attlee were able to reach 
agreement on controls, Here's the gen- 
eral picture of what will follow: 
¢ Allocation—A combined raw-materials 
board will fix prices, allocate supplies 
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fairly among all users, That in itself is 
hugely complicated. 

€ consuming nations will pay 
dearly for the international agreements. 
In most cases—like tin, copper, wool— 
they'll probably have to agree to mini- 
mum prices as well as maximum, and 
to a guaranteed market for something 
like five years. 

Negotiations in detail will take many 
months, The U.S. will have to protect 
essential exports by granting priorities 
to the raw-materials producers. And 
Congress will have to guarantee prices 
on essential imports. 
¢ Production—There’s one other way 
in which the U.S. can act to ease the 
situation. Export-Import Bank, ECA, 
and Point 4 funds will be used to 
increase production of raw materials, 
wherever this is possible. 

On controls, commodity study groups 
are already functioning for wool, rub- 
ber, tin, cotton, wheat, and sugar. Cop- 
per, lead, and zinc may follow. But 
these groups have run afoul of the un- 
willingness of producers to give up an 
exceedingly good thing. That's why 
meetings of the tin and wool study 
groups recently broke up without results. 
The U.S. simply wouldn’t meet the 
producers’ demands, 
¢ Unwilling—But the situation is dif- 
ferent now. As late as a month ago, 
Britain was unwilling to check her 
profitable markets. What changed her 
mind was the fact that the U.S. was 
able to do the lion’s share of the buying 
in a skyrocketing market. British fac- 
tories ran alarmingly short on raw 
materials. 

Now there scems little doubt that 
the rest of the Western world will fall 
into line. But months of intensive hag- 
gling lie ahead before anything concrete 
is achieved. And the best that the gov- 
ernments can hope for is to freeze prices 
at their present lofty level. There doesn’t 
seem to be much chance of driving 
them down. 


Ohio Belt Line Revives 


Mobilization has breathed new life 
into the fight for Ohio’s 130-mile belt 
conveyor (BW —Feb.12’49,p45). 

Two years ago the rubber railroad, 
which would carry coal and ore be- 
tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, 
lost out in the state legislature. Now 
a bill for it will come up again. And 
it promises to be one of the hottest 
issues of the next session. 


All fall long, the big railroads, have 
been stumping the luncheon circuit 
making speeches against any revival of 
the plan. Talking for the belt has been 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
R.R., one of its principal backers. La- 
bor and some manufacturers have also 
been rounding up support. 

When the bill is re-introduced, it, 
seems likely that there will be some 
changes in plans. One of them may in- 
volve a direct linkup of Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Lorain, rather than use 
of spur lines. Another may ‘be that the 
belt will go below ground—in order to 
save steel and make it safe from bomb 
threats. 


Gas Problem Solved, 
Kansas City Gets Ford 


City meets plant. City loses plant— 
almost. City gets plant. That’s the 
Hollywoodish history of relations be- 
tween Kansas City and Ford Motor Co. 

Early in September, Ford announced 
plans to build a $30-billion assembly 
plant in Clay County, Mo., northeast 
of Kansas City. Preliminary plans went 
along fine until the question of natural- 
gas supply came up. There was no pipe- 
line to plant site. And two com- 
panies badly wanted to build one. 
¢ Sui e was Central West Util- 
ities Co., which serves neighboring 
parts of Clay County. Its trouble was 
it didn’t have enough gas. It buys its 
gas from Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co. Panhandle is having trouble get- 
ting enough gas for its customers east 
to Detroit, so it wasn’t much interested 
in Central West’s plea for more. 

The other was Gas Service Co., sub- 
sidiary of Cities Service, which serves 
Kansas City proper. It said it could get 
all the gas it wanted through Cities 
Service lines. But its pipeline to the 
plant site would have to pass through 
Central West's service area. And Cen- 
tral West wouldn’t have it. Central 
West countered by asking the Federal 
Power Commission to order Gas Service 
to sell it the needed gas. 

e “Make Up Your Minds”—The squab- 

ble dragged on until Ford got mad. 
‘“‘We don’t care who sells us gas,” Ford 
said in effect, “but you’d better make 
up your minds—and quick—or we'll go 
elsewhere.” It set a Dec. 28 deadline. 

The city fathers, alarmed, stepped 
into the picture. So did the Chamber 
of Commerce, Last week the combat- 
ants reached a compromise. Gas Service 
will build the line and serve the new 
plant. In return, it agrees to negotiate 
in good: faith to acquire Central West's 
Clay County properties, either by pur- 
chase or in exchange for some of its 
own properties in nearby Kansas. 

The Ford plant stays in Kansas City. 
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barrels of crude oil and refined products a year 


Yes, the master of an ocean-going tanker is system in the world, more railroad tank cars than 
indeed a key man at Sinclair. are operated by any other oil company and thou- 
Tankships are the most economical and most _ sands of oil trucks—is another reason why Sinclair 
efficient method of transporting in bulk oil and its is “A Great Name in Oil.” 
products. Some of the tankers in the Sinclair fleet 
can carry and deliver as much as 200,000 barrels 
(almost 8% miliion gallons) in one cargo—equal to 
a train of railroad tank cars over six miles long. 
Sinclair's vast transportation network—which 
also includes the longest company-owned pipeline 


SINCLAIR-—A Great Name in Oil 





CLOSER TOLERANCES 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


One-third the thickness of this page—that's the accuracy 
tolerance we insist on for wire that goes into the mak- 
ing of Wickwire Rope. Wire that doesn’t meet this 
close tolerance is rejected; On finer sizes of Wickwire 
rope wire, tolerances are even closer, amounting to 
about one-sixth the tHickness of this page. 


Such unrivalled precision control over the uniform- 
ity of rope wire diameter is not apparent to the naked 
eye, but how it does show up in the superior rope per- 
formance and dollar savings you get with Wickwire 
Rope. Numerous other exacting tests, coupled with 
the know-how of 52 years experience, explain why 
Wickwire Rope gives you the utmost in uniformly 
dependable performance... longer, more economical 
service on the job, 


Wickwire Rope is available in all sizes and construc- 
tions, both regular lay and Wisscolay Preformed. See 
your nearest Wickwire distributor for the right rope 
for your particular needs. For your free copy of “Know 
Your Ropes,” write to Wire Rope Sales Office, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Division of C. F. & 1., Palmer, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 
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J . 22% for F ao 

- ‘or Fe rom this 
cred Tg let 
however, will allow manufacturers to 
substitute with added synthetic. Also 
ordered: continued minimum produc- . 
tion of camelback—the material used 
in recapping tires. 

e 


‘A $1-billion expansion over the next 
three years was announced by Ford. 
The money will go into new plant, 
fixtures, and tools. 


a 
Price fixing on natural gas was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. The case in- 
volved Oklahoma’s power to set mini- 
mum wellhead prices in the Guymon- 
Hugoton aetenliat field. 


e 
Hotel business continues strong. Hor- 
wath & Horwath, industry accountants, 
re total sales for October were 7% 
ahead of a year ago. For 1950 as a 
whole, sales are up 1%. 
. 
Construction’s bi week: Engineer- 
ing News-Record reports contract 
awards for heavy construction set a new 
high of $485-million last week. A 
$260-million outlay on the new hydro- 
gen-bomb project in South Carolina 
made up the biggest slug of the total. 
e 


Retailer’s biggest day: Macy’s Herald 
Square store in New York had it on 
Dec. 7 when it racked up sales of $1.5- 
million. The total topped all marks for 
sales of any store under one roof. 


e 
PanAm finally won an O.K. from the 
French to fly into Paris in competition 
with TWA. The carrier got U.S. ap- 
proval for the route when TWA got a 
o-ahead to serve PanAm’s cities, Lon- 
on and Frankfurt. TWA has been 
making its flights since Sept. 30. 
& 


A 16-rpm record will be on the market 
soon, Zenith Radio says. The disc, 
which will play for two hours, will 
carry recordings of books. There'll be 
no music; the fidelity isn’t there. 


8 
Ads are being rationed in Rochester, 
N. Y., by the Gannett newspapers. A 
shortage of newsprint has the dailies 
asking regular advertisers to cut back 
5% to 10%. 


e 
A wartime production pool was revived 
by Northern Kentucky industry. Set 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


A PROOUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFKE & PLANT—Polmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE—5S00 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES. OFFICE —Abdene (Tex.) + Boston » Buffelo « Casper » Chattanooge » Chicago » Denver 
Detrott © Emlenton (Pe.) » Houston « New York » Odessa (Tex.) ¢ Philedelphie « Tulsa 
PACE COAST SLIBSUMARY—The Celifornie Wire Cloth Corporation, Ocklond 6, Colifornio 


up through chambers of commerce, it 
operates as a Clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on production facilities. Some 
of its jobs: helping companies make 
joint bids for defense work, keeping tabs 
on idle subcontracting space. 
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Mary and her 
family will arrive on schedule. You and she may 
not realize it, but Raybestos-Manhattan supplies 
many of the parts which keep trains running 
smoothly and on time. 

R/M makes blocks for the most advanced 
railroad brake, the new type that does awoy 
with the old metal shoe. Other railroad prod- 
ucts include braided tubing for oil lines; as- 
bestos tapes for thermal insulation; rubber hose 
that carries water from tank to boiler—and 
steam to heat cars; asbestos packings for steam 
lines; air brake hose gaskets; rubber-backed 
bearings; flat and V-belts for generators; and 
rubBer hose of many different types for general 
maintenance purposes. 

One of the most interesting of R/M's highly 
specialized developments is a railroad diesel 
engine part made of the astounding new silicone 
rubber. Exposed to oil, air, and water, such 
parts in the past never could be counted on for 
long service. And it often was a costly one-week 
job to replace them. The R/M part will last with 
certainty until the normal half-million-mile over- 
haul period. 

Almost every phase of industry, indeed almost 
every individual, is served by something R/M 
makes in its four great plants and laboratories. 
if you have an industrial or automotive need in- 
volving asbestos or rubber... brake blocks or 
linings, clutch facings, belts of any description: 
rubber hose, abrasive wheels, asbestos textiles, 
or mechanical packings . . . consult an R/M repre- 
sentative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings + Brake 
Blocks > Clutch Facings + Fan Belts + Hose 
Mechanical Rubber Products > Rubber Cov- 
ered Equipment > Asbestos Textiles « Pack 
ings + Powdered Metal Products - Abrasive 
and Diamond Wheels + Bowting Bails 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS aad RUSSER PRODUCTS 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division Manhattan Rubber Division Raybestos Division 
No. Charleston, S.C. Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn. 





MOSINEE doesn't count its 
achievements in terms of big vol- 
ume records. More important to 
MOSINEE is the help our paper- 
ologists and facilities provide in 
solving our customers’ product- 
problems. MOSINEE quality-con- 
trols assure dependable uniform- 
ity to producers of many engi- 
neered products. If you have a 
fabricating or processing prob- 
lem involving paper, call a 
MOSINEE technician, Please 
write Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 


“, « » Rightly or wrongly .. . an indication that the government is really sincere in its 
effort to get equality of sacrifice . . .” 


TAX EXPERT ROY BLOUGH SUMS UP: 
Argument for Excess-Profits Tax 


Dr. Roy Blough is not only one of the three members of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. He is also one of the government’s top men 
on taxes. During World War II, he served as tax expert in the Treasury 
Dept. At present he is on leave as professor of economics at the University 
of Chicago. 

To get a summary of the reasoning behind the Administration’s proposal 
for a corporate excess-profits tax, BUSINESS WEEK asked Dr. Blough to go over 


his thinking in front of the electronic recorder: 


BW: Do you think we need an excess- 
profits tax at this time? 

BLOUGH: Well, what problems do 
we face? First, revenue. We have to 
raise a lot. Corporate profits have been 
large, and there is very good reason for 
trying to get a substantial amount of 
that revenue out of corporate profits. 
Then the question is, how should we 
get it out of corporate profits? 

BW: And you would say we should 
get it by means of an excess-profits tax? 

BLOUGH: Supporters of the excess- 

rofits tax that has passed the House of 

epresentatives and is now before the 
Senate would say, in effect, that the 
government should take this additional 
revenue—$3-billion to $4-billion—from 
those corporations that combine (1) 
at least a fairly good rate of return on 
investment, and (2) a relatively good 


profit experience in the defense period 
as compared with the predefense period. 

On the other side, there are two 
things against it. One is that the ex- 
cess-profits tax applies to only part of 
the profits, it has to be imposed at a 
higher rate than would be necessary to 
get the same revenue from a tax on all 
profits. And, of course, since this higher 
rate is on the marginal increment of 
profit, it will tend to reduce the in- 
centives to expand business. Also, it is 
likely to make people careless about 
efficiency and rising costs, and so on. 

BW: That’s one objection. What is 
the other? 

BLOUGH: The second big complaint 
against the excess-profits tax—and there 
is some reason to complain—is that it 
is not possible really to measure which 
profits are normal and which profits are 
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High Vacuum 


is styling Christmas cards this season 


@ If you see a metallic glint on St: 
Nick’s whiskers this Christmas, the 
effect probably comes from a won- 
derful basic new material—cellulose 
acetate coated with a thin deposit of 
metal. Variations of it are stimulating 
both the ingenuity and the sales of 
fabricators who want an expensive 
look at low cost. 

In this particular case, Santa’s 
whiskers are die-cut from sheeting 
aluminized in long rolls under high 
vacuum. The same process, applied 
to one or both sides, is responsible 
for the metallic gleam of many mate- 


rials for packaging, interior decora- 
tion, merchandising displays—even 
sequins to suit the whims of fashion: 

The electronics industry deposits 
metal on tissue in DPi Roll Coaters 
to make small condensers by the 
millions, Fighting men wear cloth- 
ing made from infrared-reflecting 
cloth to reduce radiation loss from 
the body. New applications are being 
developed constantly. 

High vacuum serves in many other 
ways too—in flash distillation of 
plasticizers, in impregnation of fab- 


high vacuum research 


and engineering 


rics, in dehydration, in producing 
new metals, in imparting new prop- 
erties to familiar metals. As builders 
of equipment which makes high 
vacuum a practical, economical pro- 
duction tool, DPi invites your in- 
quiries. Write to Vacuum Equipment 
Department, Distillation Products 
Industries, 739 Ridge Road West, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 


Alse .i.vitemins A and E... distilled menoglycerides ... mere than 3300 Eastman Organic Chemicals for scienco and industry. 
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Columbus made it 
_.. but it took him 


71 days ! 


iiaz=a DD)V—DV—'OW 'C'™—WS'WW A 


Just as fast, powerful ships obsoleted slow sail- 
ing vessels, the modern Ramset Fastening System 
is replacing old-fashioned methods for many 
types of structural and industrial fastenings. 


For fastening into steel, concrete, other hard 
materials, RAMSET SYSTEM saves uP to 90% in 
time, reduces costs up to 70% Originally 
developed for building caickonathins RAMSET has 
proved invaluable for many other applications 
in commerce and industry. 


RAMSET SysTEM is a combination of a light- 
weight, portable, self-contained tool, a wide 
variety of steel fasteners, and accurately graded 
power charges . . . all engineered to the specific 
applications. Simple, fast, sure and economical, 
RaMSET fastening can be done by any good 
workman, in less than a minute per fas- 
tener, up to 50 an hour in production work. 


An analysis of your fastening problems, 
to determine whether you can profitably 
use RAMSET, entails no cost or obligation. 
Address Ramset Fasteners, Inc., 
12115 Berea Road, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


FASTE 


“All right, so we have to get their coopera- 
tion... .” 


excess. The word excess itself has a 
semantic flavor . . . 

BW: That’s a political word, isn’t it? 

BLOUGH: It might be called a po- 
litical word. It is not a particularly good 
word because it suggests that the profits 
that the bill now before Congress 
would tax are all excess in a moral sense. 
Some of these profits are notoriously 
excess in that sense, but certainly not 
all. I think most of these profits, how- 
ever, are probably excess in the economic 
sensc—in that they are the least im- 
portant to the functioning of the econ- 
omy. But emphasis on the moral con- 
notations is perhaps a mistake. 

BW: Is it possible to write an ex- 
cess-profits-tax law that would really 
take care of the problem of growth 
companies? 

BLOUGH: It would be possible to 
write such a law, but I would not... 

BW: Impossible to administer? 

BLOUGH: I would not think so. 
But I would not think it a necessarily 
desirable thing to do. Now what would 
you have to do in that case? You might 
say, well, we will allow each corpora- 
tion that shows signs of growth, 
which you could list in the law, this 
sign of growth, that sign of growth. . . 
We'll take all those corporations, and 
we will.give them the average credit, 
not the average earnings during the 
defense period, but the average credit 
for the industry as a whole. Thus they 
will be permitted to earn as much as 
the other concerns in the industry are 
permitted to earn. 

BW: But suppose you have a growth 
industry? 

BLOUGH: The whole industry is 
growing? 

BW: Television, for example? 

BLOUGH: Well, I don’t know of 
any way to approach that except 


asia damset System i tog 


WITH iT : An average credit for all indus- 

try? 

FioHbee MW pow det adiuea failing , BLOUGH: You can’t do that, be- 
cause you'd need a higher credit in the 
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Hertz customers everywhere proudly boast 
of the finest trucks on the streets—in both 
appearance and mechanical condition. And 
that isn’t all! They enjoy the use of the capi- 
tal investment that leasing makes possible. 
They enjoy being relieved of the many book- 
keeping, garaging, maintenance and other 
“headaches” imposed by ownership. Hertz 
Truck Lease Service gives you every single 
advantage of ownership, without its worri- 
some duties and details. Surprisingly... 
this improved service actually costs little, 
if any, more than unsatisfactory trucks un- 
der private ownership. Hertz buys your pres- 
ent equipment . . . furnishes you clean, prop- 
erly engineered, smooth-running trucks... 
paints them exactly to your specifications for 
powerful prestige value . . . provides gas, oil, 
tires, licenses, taxes, insurance... you sup- 
ply only the driver. Get the whole story. 
Call your local Hertz station listed under 
“H” in your telephone directory. Write or 
send the coupon for complete details — not 
the slightest obligation. 
Reat extra trucks by hour, 
day or week! 


Hertz also maintains fleets of trucks for short term rentals to 
individvols or businesses needing one or more trucks or to 
companies owning their own trucks and needing extras for 
peck periods and Phe an gs Rates are reasonable, 
trucks are expertly conditioned. 


i, leg 


HERTZ Driv---Se/f SYSTEM 


Nations! Headquarters 


Dept. G120, 218 Seuth Wabash Ave. 


Hertz serves every type of business 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve every 


Beverages, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent passenger cars from Mertz, too! 


Throughout the nearly 500 cities thot comprise the Hertz System, world’s 
largest cor rental service, fine new cars ore ee en oe 
week, month or on long-term lease. Gas, off ond insurance ore 


+ the cors 
ond as private as your own. Call your local Hertz station todoy! 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self inc. 
Dept. 6120, 218 S$. Wabosh Ave., Chicago 4, ill. 
Without obligation, please furnish us your folder giving complete 
information about Hertz Truck Lease Service, 
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DRAFT FANS 


‘DURABILITY 





@ Wherever steam is pro- 


_ duced for energy, you find 


a key industry. In every key 
industry you find “Buffalo” 
Mechanical Draft Fans rep- 
resented—and doing a reli- 
able job of keeping boiler 
combustion efficient. 


In the Public Utility com- 
panies, where above all, 
power production must be 
continuous, “Buffalo” Draft 
Fans are proving that they 
can be relied on for remark- 
ably long service periods. 


The 24 “Buffalo” Draft 
Fans at Miami Fort Station, 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 


case of a growth industry. Bui how 
much hi 2 I ‘er ca way to 
tell. t you can do is keep your 
rates moderately low and allow a fairly 
generous return on capital. Now, you 
— set == administrative board to 
make the determination—but it would 
be an economic determination, and 
economists don’t know that much, and 
I wouldn’t like to have the administra- 
tion of taxes degraded. I am afraid it 
would be degraded under those circum- 
stances. 

BW: Don’t you also edge into an 
area in which you are, in effect, setting 
profit limits? 

BLOUGH: Well, that’s right—to 
some extent. The government in that 
case would be tending to say that some 
industries ought to get high proiit, just 
because they did: get high profits, or 
just because some bureaucrat who prob- 
ably came out of the industry, in- 
cidentally, and is not a real genu- 
ine dyed-in-the-wool bureaucrat—be- 
cause some bureaucrat said that the 
industry should. 

BW: So you don’t think the excess- 
profits tax should make special provi- 
sions for growth companies? 

BLOUGH: Those things are very 
hard to do. But a lot would be done in 
the current bill. Carryovers, for ex- 
ample. A generous capital allowance. 
A minimum credit. And not imposing 
too high a rate. 

Of course, it is very easy: to show by 
arguing specific cases that it’s impos- 
sible to have a really good excess- 
profits tax. And I think I am able to 
do that as well as the next one. That’s 
not the question. The question is, when 
vou try to take all the factors into 
account, what do you do? And I 
haven’t mentioned the one factor that 





Company, illustrate this dura- 
bility. They are still in service 
after 25 years on industry’s 
toughest fan job. 


I think is of a positive character and 
points to the necessity for this tax. 

BW: What is that? 

BLOUGH: In order to keep the 
economy producing war materiel, in 
order to get some expansion in capacity 
in those industries that need expansion, 
we are going to have to keep consumers 
at a fairly low level of consumption. 
And you will have to keep wages and 
other incomes on a fairly even keel be- 
cause otherwise you get the inflationary 
spiral working up and up. Now that 
means a whole lot of restraint on the 
part of your workers. 

All right, so we have to gct their 
cooperation. One of the ways you get 
it is to make them see that they arc not 
being asked to bear the sacrifices of this 
cffort while corporations are being per- 
mitted to earn higher and higher profits. 
And to my way of thinking the excess- 
profits tax, rightly or wrongly, has to 
come to mean, for the public in gen- 
eral, an indication that the government 
is really sincere in its effort to get 
equality of sacrifice and to see that 


If you want the draft economy 
that comes only from rugged 
fan construction in the right 
places, specify “Buffalo”. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 3750 
for all engineering deails. 
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BU FALO COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY DD wos NEW YORK 
Canadian wer & Forge Kitchener, t. 
Branch Offices in AN Beigel Cities 
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THE NATION’S MOTOR CARRIERS 


The motor carriers of the nation are meeting today’s 
challenge — moving mountains of goods swiftly and 
dependably for the country's defense. The trucking 
industry has constantly grown to meet the nation’s 
needs. Each year more and more shippers turn to 
motor freight for their tansportation needs. The 
motor freight industry has demonstrated its ability 
to serve — for progress in peace — for preparedness 
in times of war. 
In 1949 inter-city truck ton-mileage exceeded 90 
billion — more than 7 times greater than in 1925. 


In 1949 more freight was hauled in Brown 
Aluminum trailers than ever before. In 1950 still 
more mountains of freight are going via Brown 
trailers operated by many of the nation’s leading 
motor freight lines. 

Brown Trailers, Inc., salutes the motor freight 
industry for its contribution in peace and in war. 
Brown pledges its every facility to producing the 
best lightweight aluminum trailers that will support 
the industry in its all-out efforts to move mountains 
for national defense. 


BROWN TRAILERS, INC., teledo, Chie + Spokene, Wash. 





GREAT CHRISTMAS GREETING! 
(Sad with FLOWERS -BY-WIRE 





Best business stunt you ever pulled... 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE to clients at Christmas 
time! Remember wives and secretaries, too! 
Any F.T.D. FLORIST will help you score this hit. 
Look for the famous Mercury Emblem in 
florists’ windows, leave your list, be assured 
of beautiful value and prompt delivery. 


ee 


Look for This Emblem. 
Yowr Satisfaction Guaranty! 


Prices $5.00 and up, service worldwide. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lofayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich, 
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everyone bears his part of the burden. 

BW: With renegotiation of defense 
contracts and price control of consumer 
goods, where is there a gap to permit 
the businessman to make more than his 
share? 
BLOUGH: Well, if there is no gap 
there is no tax. We had renegotiation 
and price controls during the last war, 
and there was a very large yield from 
the excess-profits tax. Now the gap is 
essentially this: As far as renegotiation 
is concerned, it works only with respect 
to the fellows who have a contract or 
subcontract. But even in renegotiated 
industries, there was a_ substantial 
amount of excess-profits tax because 
the renegotiator did not approach this 
problem in the same way the tax law 
does. He was thinking of profit mar- 
gins in terms of sales and, so on. 

BW: What about price controls? 

BLOUGH: The question is, would 
it be enough to control the profits of 
your retailer through price controls? 
Well, I’m saying—I don’t answer that 
question yes or no. I don’t want you 


‘to lead me into endorsing price con- 


trols as a desirable thing. But I say 
even if you put them on, different re- 
tailers are so differently affected, as far 
as price control is concerned, that 
your price control leaves great gaps. 
I should say that as a matter of fact 
price controls would make the excess- 
profits fax even more important. This 
governmental regimentation would vir- 
tually take out of the hands of you 
businessman one big factor controlling 
the profit he’ll make—setting prices. 
BW: You don’t mean freeze large 
profits into the whole structure? 
BLOUGH: You freeze profits in, you 
freeze losses in, and having frozen them 
in, if you do nothing about it, you 
haven’t treated your industry in a 


very... 

BW: Well, Sen. Milliken put it the 
other way around in talking with Secre- 
tary Snyder. He said—once you get the 
excess-profits tax, don’t you have to 
hurry up and put in price controls? 

BLOUGH: Was he speaking of in- 
efficiency, free spending, and so forth? 
Well I find myself unable to give much 
credence to that argument. The ques- 
tion you ask really suggests that the 
excess-profits tax is an inflationary 
measure. I’m not willing to accept that. 
It is true that there is some undeter- 
mined tendency to inefficiency. But I 
think on balance that the fact that the 
corporate tax is less likely to be shifted 
forward in prices, when we have an 
excess-profits tax, generally would be a 
factor to offset the inflationary effect of 
a high marginal corporate rate. 

BW: What makes you think it won't 
be shifted? 

BLOUGH: The theory of tax shift- 
ing is something. like this: The more 
uniform the tax in relation to the price 
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automatically bevels glass at 
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ee Today—Modern, electrically 
driven machines 





rate of 2,000 inches per ho 
You'll also find precision-built 
Howell Industrial Type Motors 
powering bottle and bulb 
machines, conveyors, grinders, 
polishers, plate and window 


» machines in the glass industry, 


Elsewhere, Howell’s wide range 
of standard NEMA motors, and 
special motors designed to cus- 
tomer requirements, serve de- 
pendably and efficiently under 
the toughest conditions. 

For a really profitable invest- 
ment, buy HOWELL! 
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Art (etal | 


EXECUTIVE DESK 


Sit down behind this smart new Art Metal Executive Desk. See the smooth, 
eye-pleasing, Mello-Gray finish. Stretch out your legs and enjoy roomy 
comfort. Examine the wide, spacious top . . . the generous size drawers that 
slide in and out with fingertip control. It's a desk made for efficiency . . . 
comfort... appearance .., and lifetime durability. It's made for you. 


5 ed | 


No matter what your desk needs are—there’s an Art Metal desk to fit every 
need—from the Executive or Conference desks to Arc Metal Airline type- 
writer desks. All of them combine quality . . . skilled craftsmanship 


Rg oo Reg iii aay inl gh gpm tg Sear vate pit 
line tee on ga ; se those ae the cae = bee ans 
“Ma. oO! wet Layout” catalogues 's com: 
line of desks and aluminum office chairs. 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
For the finest in office equipinent 
«+. look to Art Metal! 





BW: How much more do you think 
we could raise taxes? 

LOUGH: During the last war, in 
fiscal 1945, we collected federal taxes 
amounting to between 24% and 25% 
of the national income of the. previous 
calendar year. Now taking the national 
income at the rate it is running and 
applying that same percentage, you 
would get somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $58-billion to $59-billion. 

BW: Wasn’t it felt during the last 
war that we were nearly approaching 
the limit? 

BLOUGH: No. I think that most 
people would now agree that on the 
average—though there are some rate 
brackets where we may have—that on 
the average we did not approach close} 
to the economic limit. would thin 
that there is another $10- or $15- 
billion beyond that $58- to $59-billion 
that can be gotten without too seri- 
ous a danger of hitting the economic 
limit. 

BW: Where would you say the limit 


is? 

BLOUGH: I like to think there are 
three ceilings, three upper limits: one 
an economic upper limit, which is the 
point where the effect of additional 
taxes on production is so restrictive that 
you are not willing to go further. In. 
the second place, there is a psychologi- 
cal upper limit at which the public 
would rather dream than pay— that is 
they would rather dream that somehow 
or other it would be possible to escape 
the extra burden. 

BW: Then you haye a third ceiling? 

BLOUGH: Now there is the third 
ceiling. It is the political ceiling that 
the Conia having to be reelected 
every two years, is unwilling to exceed. 
In my own thinking the economic ceil- 
ing is the top one, the psychological 
ceiling the middle one, the political 
ceiling the lowest one. I may be mis- 
taken about that, but if it is true, then 
we don’t need to be too afraid that we 
will exceed the economic limit on the 
average, although in some brackets we 
may. 
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Bee GYMANUFACTURER OF 
; ‘eS 7 Orraresic BUSINESS MACHINES COATS i” 
MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR FACTORY AIR SUPPLY FILTERS I> 
WIND TUNNEL DEPENDS & WITH SUNTAC-IMPROVES 
ON SUNVIS TO OIL- PURIFICATION BY 50% 
CUSHION THE SENSITIVE Mf i dselespb } 
BALANCE SYSTEM 
Fs FOR MEASURING 
o <, STRESSES 


IN THE COMPRESSOR _ — 
ASSURES ICE FOR MAJOR SPORTS ARENA 
' (ONE REFRIGERATION FAILURE 
LC GREASE Proves # “© ls COULD COST THE RINK $25,000) 
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SUN ude for you! 


Unusual problems or run-of-the-mill—thoroughly "Job Proved” products 
are only haif the story of their solution. The other half is correct application. 
That's why it will pay you fe call in a Sun industriel representative. His 
broad experience con mean substential savings in your operations. Just 
get in touch with the nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oli Company, iid., Toronto and Montreal 
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7 ah = = & Chrysler Industrial Engines are 

Fe i 14 Z out-performing all other similarly 

_ ee ot | rated engines. With less down time! 

i va at With lower lifetime cost per hour. 

, That comes from famed Chrysler 

| @ engineering and high precision 

‘ manufaciuring. Yet thanks to 

; Chrysler mass production econo- 
mies, you can buy Chrysler power 


i 
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| If you use internal combustion 
power requiring 200 to 400 cubic 
inches piston displacement, get 
more for less! Phone your Chrysler 


Industrial Engine dealer or write 
us. Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler 
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Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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EDUCATION. 





JOE: “Look what a new invention did to my grandpop. For 25 years he knocks his 
brains out in the wagon works. Then along comes the gas buggy.” 


Even Economics Can Be Fun 
Animated cartoons reveal the tougher facts of fiscal life. | ssuibiasiaus 


And mass audiences chuckle while finding out what makes business M, PLS CALL 


tick. (STORY ON PAGE 42) 
Intercommunication | 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your 
business. AMPLICALL takes the 


- +» For your neorest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “intercom- 
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You can do lots 
more than 


Blot Ink 


with 
absorbent paper 





Absorbent paper has more uses 
than you might think. Among 
them are the manufacture of cer- 
tain plastics and artificial leathers. 
For these applications, the paper 
must meet unusual standards of 
quality and absorbency. The abil- 
ity of Knowlton Brothers to pro- 
duce paper that exactly fits these 
standards is no accident. It is the 
result of 142 years of experience 
supplemented by modern research 
and equipment. 

Specialists in the unusual, 
Knowlton Brothers’ extensive 
knowledge of special papers is 
ready to go to work on your prob- 
lem. Whatever your paper re- 
quirements, we can probably sup- 
ply you with your needs. If not, 
we'll gladly tell you who can. 
Write today, and let us know 
what you have in mind. 


Knowlton Brothers 


(e 


KAMARGO MILLS + MANUFACTURERS 
OF PAPER SINCE 1808 
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COSTLY MACHINES multiply your pany 
strength a thousandfold. : 


GADGETS are wonderful. But sometimes 
they defy their masters. 


Learning Economics—With No Pain 


Anyone who has tried to teach the 

economic facts of life to mass audiences 
knows what a waste of time it can be. 
Few people find interest, much less en- 
tertainment, in discourses on things like 
the element of risk in business, And 
certainly subjects like prices, wages, and 
taxes never made anybody laugh, ex- 
cept possibly in a hollow way. 
e Success—Last week three groups who 
joined forces several years ago to work 
on the problem said that they feel they 
have licked it. Despite all the obstacles, 
they say they have vate a way to make 
economics both educational and enter- 
taining. Moreover, they have done it 
at the real level of the mass audience— 
the movie theater. 

The three cooperating groups are a 
college, a philanthropic organization, 
and a movie company. 

Together, they are making a series 

of nine-minute animated cartoon shorts 
in color. Each of these deals with an 
economic or political subject—taxes, 
profits, free enterprise versus state-con- 
trolled production, the importance of 
competition in business, etc. Five of 
these cartoons have already been made 
and released; a sixth is on the way. 
e The Start—Credit for the original 
idea for the project goes to George S. 
Benson, president of Harding College 
in Searcy, Ark. Back in 1943, Benson 
figured out that economics could be 
made entertaining to movie audiences. 
There was one big hitch: Even to get 
into the theaters, the movies had to 
be good. And they couldn’t be good 
without a lot of money, which Benson 
didn’t have. 

But the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., did have the money—and for ex- 
actly such a purpose. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., had endowed it in 1937 to promote 
“a better understanding of economic 
principles.” So the foundation began 


making a series of grants to Harding 
College to put its flm program into 
effect. (So far it has given $500,000.) 

The college, in turn, contracted with 
John Sutherland Productions, Inc., a 
professional movie company in Los 
Angeles, to make the films. This firm 
writes and produces the films, after the 
Sloan Foundation and Harding Col- 
lege have determined their content. 

e High Standards—The aim of the proj- 

ect has been to get the pictures into 
movie theaters. Both the college and 
the foundation knew they wouldn’t 
stand a chance of doing that with car- 
toons unless the end product was close 
to the Walt Disney standard of enter- 
tainment and_ technical _ perfection. 
Sutherland’s job was to provide both. 

It did. Loews, Inc., after seeing the 
first picture—called “Make Mine Free- 
dom”—contracted to distribute them. 
In two-and-a-half years “Make Mine 
Freedom” has been shown in over 15,- 
000 theaters. Before the contract runs 
out, some 25-million people all over 
the world will have seen it. 
¢ No Drum Beating—The reason for 
th’s success is simple: The pictures are 
as entertaining as they are educational. 
Instead of a drum-beating approach to 
the American free-enterprise system, 
they take a light-hearted, good-humored 
view. Often, they kid bad features of 
our progress, as these pictures from 
one called ‘Meet King Joe” (the U.S. 
working man) show. 

The pictures are frankly propaganda 
for the free-enterprise system. Yet their 
detractors have been few, for two major 
reasons: (1) The pictures deal with 
facts rather than with ideals; and (2) 
they frankly point out the imperfec- 
tions in the system without trying to 
justify them. All parties involved feel 
that this kind of honesty is the only 
effective way to sell an idea. 
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ON THE MARION 5561... 
WORLD’S LARGEST POWER SHOVEL 


Carilloy T-Steel . 


greatly increases lip-plate life 


@ The mammoth 45 cubic yard bucket 
on Hanna’s “Groundhog” is moving 
more than a million yards of overburden 
every month. Despite the exceptional 
punishment it receives, the U:S:S 
CarRILLoy T-Steel lip-plate has already 
been in service much longer than any 
steel previously used. ; 

Further, the higher physical proper- 
ties of T-Steel have made possible de- 
sign changes which are now under way 
and which should greatly extend lip 
life beyond present construction. 

Here’s what Hanna Coal Company 
says, as owner and operator, ““The lip 
of this bucket (made from 414” CariL- 
Loy T-Steel) is one of the most critical 
sections and it takes a great deal of 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


punishment when loading the rock 
strata we have at this location. At 
Marion Power Shovel Co., we have a 
50-yard bucket on order. It will be 
built almost entirely of T-Steel. ...” 
In this new bucket, CarrLLoy T-Steel 
will increase capacity 5 yards— almost 
9 tons—by cutting weight without any 
sacrifice in strength. And because it 
can be welded in the field, T-Steel con- 
struction makes it unnecessary to shut 
the shovel down for the many hours 
formerly required for shop repairs. 
CarILLoy T-Steel, a product of 
United States Steel research, is a low 
carbon alloy steel, precision heat- 
treated. Minimum yield strength is 
100,000 psi (for plates 4” to 2” inc.). 


CARWEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSSURGH 


T-Steel will remain ductile at arctic 
temperatures — even after welding. 

Welding does not lower the strength 
of the plate. If AWS electrodes E-12015 
or E-12016 are used, welds remain 
100% strong . . . both butt and fillet- 
welded specimens will break completely 
outside of the heat-affected area. As for 
toughness, laboratory tests have proved 
that, even after gas-cutting, T-Steel can 
be bent at more than 100°F. below zero. 

Carititoy T-Steel is normally pro- 
duced in the forms of plates and bars. 
Nominal hardness is 250 Brinell, al- 
though 321 minimum Brinell can be 
furnished for abrasive conditions where 
a combination of high hardness, tough- 
ness and weldability is essential. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IROM & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


y Carilloy Steels 


ELECTRIC PURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACIITIGS IN CHICAGO AND PITTSBURGH 
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Retail Price Rises Lag Far Behind Wholesale 


When the gap starts to narrow, look out. Result will be 
ither controls or intense pressure on wages to cover living costs. 


Take a look at the chart above. 
etail prices are falling behind in their 
ase after soaring wholesale prices. 
It can’t go on that way. The gap 
s got to narrow; when it does, there 
ill be some very tough problems for 
lot of people. 

e If you're a big manufacturer, 

jou'll be hit by the effects on your 
orkers of rising living costs. Unions 
ill build up heavy pressure for higher 
pages, 
e If you're a retailer, there’s a 
jouble squeeze: (1) Higher prices will 
arden sales resistance, and (2) price 
controls, if they come before retail 
prices catch up with wholesale, will 
wipe out your profit margin, 

e If you're a government price 
fixer, you'll be treading on eggshells. It 
will be fatally casy to set up a price- 
control system with enough built-in 
inequities to send a lot of merchants 
to the wall. 

Consumer prices have already had a 
sharp rise since Korea. But that’s noth- 
ing to the next big wave of increases 
now on its way through the distribution 
pipeline. When that wave hits, the 
price gap will begin to narrow. 
e Half Way—Marketing economists 
figure that so far retail prices have been 
able to make up only half the ground 
ained by wholesale prices over the last 
half year. The dislocation between te- 
tail and raw-material prices is even 
greater. Retail prices to date have made 
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up only about a third of the increases 
chalked up by raw materials. 

Of course, retail prices never bear any 
exact arithmetical relation to wholesale 
prices. Much of the retailers’ cost comes 
in labor and overhead, unrelated to 
wholesale prices. However, all costs— 
including labor and overhead—are risin 
now; that means that retail prices wil 
tend to cling to the coattails of whole- 
sale rates. 
¢ Controls—It’s still problematical 
whether the new wave of price increases 
will ever hit retail counters with full 
force. Price controls may choke off the 
wave before it gets there. But price 
controls would be very hard to write 
in the present era of dislocations; in- 
equities could play havoc with mer- 
chants. That’s why the Administration 
talked of waiting until prices are in 
“equilibrium” before applying controls. 

t’s certain that retail prices will rise 
at a steadily accelerating clip, until and 
unless controls arrive. Whereas whole- 
sale prices start out fast, then slow up, 
retail prices begin slowly and then gain 
momentum, 

This is a familiar story. After Pearl 
Harbor, retail prices followed just this 
pattern. After a slow start, they picked 
up enough speed so that by the time 
controls arrived five months later they 
had actually passed wholesale prices. 
¢ Quick Boosts—Today you are getting 
a repetition of the story. Retail prices 
are now building up real steam. eee, 


for example, what happened last week 
when price chief DiSalle asked business 
to use “‘self-restraint” in prices. Imme- 
diately, a rash of price increases broke 
out—in cars, carpets, eggs, soft drinks, 
shortening, soap powders, and other 
items. Many of these increases will 
show up immediately at retail. Others 
lit time fuses. 

An added factor prods the price 
speedup. It’s fear of controls. A lot 
of companies want to get theirs before 
the freeze hits. The government can 
beat this, as it did last time, by rolling 
prices back a few months. But when 
you do that, you are likely to land back 
in a period—like the present—when price 
relationships are out of line. 


|. Some Are Faster 


Of course, the out-of-line margin 
varies greatly with different types of 
goods. In the case of food, retail in- 
creases have kept fairly well abreast of 
wholesale. There are two chief reasons 
for this. First, food is a quick turnover 
item. Retailers don’t carry big inven- 
tories. They buy what they need at the 
going price, tack on their markup. Scc- 
ond, food prices react quickly because 
of the highly competitive nature of the 
business. Grocers are in the habit of 
playing their prices to meet those of ' 
the shop down the street. 

e Hard Goods—Appliances, cars, house 
furnishings, and pe hard goods also 
react fairly ravidly. Retail prices in 
this category have gained about 7.7% 
as against an 11.4% gain at wholesale. 
In this case, it’s the manufacturer who 
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IMPROVE OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
with ~“/Leoae< Typing... 


Your Secretary Saves Time and Effort 
... Produces Better-Looking Letters 


Fodes, more than ever, employers need the 
most modern equipment to operate their offices 
efficiently. Use the UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER .. . enabling your secretary to do 
more typing with less effort . . . as a foundation 


for this efficiency. 


Watch your secretary speed up her typing . . . when she 
uses an Underwood All Electric. 

Finger travel, hand travel are minimized . . . with Electric 
Keyboard, Electric Shifting, Electri¢ Line Spacing, Electric 
Tabulating, Electric Back Spacing and Electric Carriage 
Return. Now, ELECTRIC MARGINS have been added to 
simplify her work. 

You see, Electricity does the work . . . conserving time, and 








UNDERWOOD 


LM Frecne 
TYPEWRITER 


... Mede by the 
Typewriter Leeder 
of the World 


Gir, 

fam ra) 
UNDERWOOD 

7, 


Underwood Corporation 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Regarding the Underwood All Electric Typewriter, 1 am 
interested in having the following: 

() Demonstration in my office on 

Bilis icHeeses Phen 's 6058 044 tives P.M. 


C) HMlustrated, descriptive literature. 


energy. Finger-Form Keys encourage natural typing rhythm. 
After a busy day, the Underwood All Electric leaves any 
secretary feeling fresh and relaxed. 

Better letters will be produced because . . . with electric 
control . . . even spacing between characters, perfect align- 
ment, and clear-cut uniform impressions are assured. And, 
as many carbon copies as you need . . . at a light finger touch. 

Economize with these advantages that speed up work. . . 
and save expensive retyping time and effort. Phone your 
local Underwood representative for a demonstration in your 
office on your own work . . . or mail the coupon. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . .. Adding Machines .. . Accounting Machines .. . 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service 
Everywhere 








Forged connecting 
. 9%” long — 
weight 2% Ibs. 


Safety combined with speed and power 

is the constant aim of the automotive 

industry . . . forged parts are essential 

in reaching that goal. The proper grain 
flow and greater metallurgical soundness available onl 
in forgings provide strength and dependability at mini- 
mum weights for highly stressed parts where failure 
might be fatal. 

Throughout industry, wherever strength and tough- 
ness are required, forgings are specified. But just any 
forging will not do .. . be sure you use forgings with a 
reputation. noes 53 Forge, America’s Number One Forge 
P/ant, has long been known as a supplier of parts with a 
reputation for quality and dependability. . . . Kropp 
forgings are forged, installed and forgotten. 

Whatever your forging needs . . . drop, hammer or 
upset... we invite your inquiry. 





5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, lil. 





Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? if you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
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us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS". 





calls the turn with his suggested list 
prices. He can and does pass along in- 
creased costs pretty quickly. 

The dealer reflects these increases 
immediately—except where he can’t un- 
load his inventory. This is what hap- 
pened recently in TV sets, when manu- 
facturers’ price increases didn’t show 
up at no because dealers simplv had 
to cut prices to get any business (BW— 
Nov.18’50,p84). 

Soft Goods—But in dry goods, cloth- 

ing, leathers, and other soft goods, you 
generally get a long lag between retail 
and wholesale prices on the upswing. 
And it’s here that the real distortions 
now appear. 

ye wgreni store people usually fig- 
ure that their retail prices lag about 
three months behind wholesale changes. 
The size of inventories together with 
the slow turnover as compared to food- 
stores provides a price cushion. There 
were cases during the heat of the post- 
Korea scare buying when some stores 
upped such items as nylon hosiery. But 
almost universally, they followed the 
traditional practice of working through 
their old inventories at the old prices. 
e Big Inventories—This time, however, 
merchants point out that the price lag 
has been stretched beyond normal. 
They lay this to the fact that so many 
stores bought their heads off after Korea 
(BW—Aug.19’50,p60). Because inven- 
tories are larger than usual, it is taking 
longer—perhaps twice as long—for price 
increases to have their full effect. 

The lag appears to be greatest in 
those goods where raw materials are the 
biggest price factor—sheets, pillowcases, 
towels, and other nonstyle items. Manu- 
facturers carry large inventories of cot- 
ton. Stores also carry large inventories 
and stock up with more when they 
think a price rise is in the offing. 

Take ordinary muslin shects that 

were retailing for $1.77 or $1.99 pre- 
Korea. The wholesale price was about 
$1.50. Then cotton prices rose out of 
sight, mills began to up their prices, 
until today a merchandiser has to pay 
about $2.17 for the same sheet. This 
would put the retail price at about $2.59 
or more. But retailers have had to shave 
their markup to compete with stores 
that still have older sheets on hand and 
are selling them for the old $1.99. 
e Running Out—Now, as stocks begin 
to run out, the new price is taking hold. 
Eventually, prices will go up beyond 
$2.59. 

Men’s clothing has been even slower 
to react. Here you have an added 
cushioning factor: Manufacturers buy 
their materials way ahead because mer- 
chants place their commitments so far 
ahead. The clothes you buy today are 
pre-Korea. Clothes of the more ex- 
pensive wools will begin to turn up at 
higher prices in a few weeks or months. 
But it may take a year or morc to feel 
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Now—Kimberly-Ciark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy” Prices ! 


HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH A SPARKLING NEW KIND OF SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impressio:? 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
printing papers with new fiber, new 
formula, give you premium quality 
press performance and reproduction 
—at the cost of ordinary paper! 
You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Kimberly-Clark papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to Kim- 
berly-Clark for printability at its best. 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel —with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*— for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density, 


New TRUFECT*-~ whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 


+ strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


From legs te chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It's part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark~—giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other zaw pulps. This impor- 
tant ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
paper with broad ink affinity, dimensional sta- 
bility, and brilliant new whiteness. 


[e, 


- Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 


~—if you've picked Kimberly-Clark! And just as 
this picture shows the test for opacity, so does 
Kimberly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick 
resistance. They're just two of the 79 checks that 
assure the press performance and reproduction 
of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION is 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN Righty 


“1. m. REO. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








(Advertisement) 
Pallet Conveyor Speeds Production 


Unique pallet flow system speeds processing, 
assembly, finishing . . . provides quality control 


A radically different approach to pro- 
duction line problems—the Guided 
Pallet Conveyor* permits finer work- 
manship at greater speed and at lower 
cost than ever before. Well within the 
budget of any plant, it reduces inven- 
tory of work-in-process and process 
time up to 50%. 

e Quality Control—At desired points 
,gan the line, air-lift work stations (see 

“©” illustration) allow pallets to be rotated 

for convenient work positioning. Oper- 

*eygting time may be varied as more dif- 

It work comes to the station without 
ing production pace. 

#§ Installation—With the Guided Pallet 
nveyor, the line can be fitted to the 
blem. New layouts can be made 

sily without expensive shutdowns— 

-routing is as simple as rearranging a 

train track. 


e Further Information—Guided Pallet 
Data sheets, giving technical informa- 
tion, and typical application photo- 
graphs may be obtained by writing to 
The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 
336 “Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. * Pet. Pend. 


To determine Guided Pollet application in your 


plont, consult your Rapids-Standard representative. 








Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 





gularly hes the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 














the full effect of vaulting post-Korea 
wool prices. 

Other factors help make the situation 
in soft goods extremely complex. In 
some lines of women’s clothes, slow 
retail sales have created slight price 
recessions at wholesale. Yet the goods 
coming out now will sell for higher and 
higher prices. 
¢ Comparison—Though there is no pre- 
cise relationship between the two, a 
comparison of wholesale textile prices 
with retail apparel prices will give you 
a rough idea of how things stand. Tex- 
tile prices at wholesale have risen 19.7% 
since Korea; retail] apparel prices are up 
only about 4.4%. 

ith price relationships so far out 
of joint, retailers shudder at the thought 
of a general price freeze. They would 
far prefer, and are now going to bat 
for, the so-called historical markup type 
of control, which appeared in the latter 
stages of World War II. Under this 
type of order, instead of getting an 
over-all freeze as of a certain date, mer- 
chants are allowed to mark up goods 
in accordance with their practice over 
several years’ time. 

This, they think, avoids the inequities 
that would result if they were to be 
caught with retail prices that hadn’t 
yet lined up with wholesale. It would 
also preclude another bitter experience 
some merchants had in the early stages 
of World War II. There were mer- 
chants who went along wholehcartedly 
with hold-the-price-line drives. The 
did—then found themselves frozen wit 
a retail price well below their less pa- 
triotic competitors. 


U.S. Decentralizes 
To Shop Locally 


Administration, 
chief federal procurement bureau, has 
talked dbout decentralizing its buying 
to give local suppliers a better crack at 


General Services 


government purchases (BW—May27 
"50,p58). Now it is taking the first 
steps towards doing business on a local 
basis. ; 

After Jan. 1, GSA will let its New 
York and Chicago regional offices buy 
17 classes of store items. Previously, 
only Washington headquarters con- 
tracted with suppliers for items to be 
delivered to the 12 GSA supply cen- 
ters. 

GSA says the move will mean greater 
economy, since purchasing will be done 
closer to sources of supply and use. It 
will also help small business. 

To assist local manufacturers—partic- 
ularly smaller firms—GSA’s _ regional 
offices will supply all the necessary 
forms for bidding, as well as taking care 
of receiving and opening bids for their 
“region. 
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 FEBERAL woscarmo cact curs 


| INSPECTION COSTS ... IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 


Why wait? Open this package today! People who watch costs and quality 

find Federal Gages pay a nice bonus every day of the year. Here's an 

example: 
The customer whe bought this Federal Electronic Sorting Gage previously 
used @ two-stage methed for inspecting thin copper washers. First the 
washers were flattened between two peraiie! bars, giving an overall check 
en thickness. Then, they were tested with a comparater and segregated 
by hand inte several thickness categories. 

The customer asked Federal for a better means of gaging these paper-thin, 

hard-to-handle washers. This Gage, Model 144 Bi, is the answer. 

1, It’s 4 times fester than the previews gaging method. 

2. It eliminates fussy handling and damage to hers at inspecti: 

3. It’s an eutematic gauge. The gaging contact is self-lifting: the disposal gates: 
are self-opening. 

4. W's feolpreet — ne washers can be improperly segregated since the correct 
gate opens avtematically after each part is gaged. 

5. It cuts handling in half — one gage does the same job previously requiring two. 

6. It's precise — segregates washers inte 5 O.K. groups (.0001” difference between 
categories) — alse rejects ever and under sizes. 


This is the kind of job Federal is 
doing for industries of all kinds—in 
fact there are over 20,000 individual 
gage designs in our files, each repre- 
senting a case where Federal has 
helped a company obtain better, more 
economical dimensional control. No 
greater fund of practical gaging 
knowledge is available anywhere. If 
dimensional control is your problem, 
consult Federal first. It’s the natural 
and economical thing to do. Federal 
Products Corporation, 212 Eddy 
Street, Providence 1, R. I. 





FEDERAL 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 


to designing and manvufecturing all 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING 





Supers Stymied 
Emergency calls halt to 

plans of grocery chains and in- 

dependents to build more big 


centralized supermarkets. 


It looks as though the current emer- 
gency is going to stop supermarket ex- 
pansion dead in its tracks. This is the 
second time in less than a decade that 
world conditions have halted this 
major trend in grocery retailing. Once 
again grocers will have to forget ex- 
pansion, turn to the more immediate 
and pressing worries of manpower 
shortages, food prices, and govern- 
ment controls. 
¢ 15% — Already post-Korea 
troubles have put a crimp in super- 
market building. Last week at its mid- 
year meeting in Houston, the Super 
Market Institute learned that con- 
struction of new supermarkets is oft 
about 15% from the plans announced 
by retailers a year ago. The conferees 
figured that building curbs, together 
with manpower shortages, will pretty 
much make the building boom a dead 
letter. 

A survey of grocery-chain building 
programs ts out the organization’s 
pessimistic view. American Stores, for 
example, says that it will build some 
new supers next year but admits that 
because of present conditions its plans 
are “indefinite.” First National Stores 
has some commitments for  super- 
market expansion but says that it is 
“going forward cautiously.” Kroger 
says that new building “now depends 
on conditions in various localities.” 
¢ One Last Burst—Before the freeze 
began to settle down, supermarket con- 
struction in the U.S. hit one final burst 
of speed. The Super Market Institute 
reports that during 1950 expansion will 
turn in its best record since 1947. 

All told, supermarket construction 
will come to more than $230-million, 
according to the institute. The new 
supers built during the year will ac- 
count for 13% of all supers in the 
U.S. Along with this there has been 
a big volume of remodeling of older 
stores. 

These figures follow naturally the 
trend of the past two decades. In this 
eegge the big, self-service supermarket 

as made a deep impression on the 
face of grocery retailing. Every chain 
has had a long-range program of re- 
lacing its older, smaller stores with 
ewer, larger supermarkets that do a 
much greater volume of business per 
store than the replaced outlets (BW 
Nov.26'49,p36). 

A&P offers the classic example of 
this trend. While it cut back the 
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around liquids, gases and ai 


From the oldest manufacturing company west of the 
Alleghenies, come the newest developments in pres- 
sure vessels for air, gases and liquids. Highly per- 
fected mass-production methods, employed in the 
fabrication of Scaife products, guarantee uniformity. 
Careful, thorough tests and inspections control pro- 
duction and assure dependability. 

Through a scientific industrial research program 
in Scaife’s engineering laboratories, constant product 
development and improvement are assured. 

When the metal “skin” that contains air, gases and 
liquids carries the name SCAIFE, you know it is 
modern in every respect! 


Scaife Company 


HM DISTRICT pa! 


AK MON 





number of its outlets from nearly 16,- 
000 to about 5,000 between 1930 and 
1948, the average annual dollar sales 
of its stores increased from well under 
$100,000 to more than $500,000. 
* Major Factor—The independents 
have done the same thing. The com- 
bined impact of these drives has made 
supermarkets a major factor in_ the 
business, despite their scanty numbers. 
By 1948 there were 11,900 supers, 
which represented only 3% of total 
grocery stores. But this handful of 
stores did 29% of total retail volume. 
Had it not been for the current 
world crisis, you could have looked for 


_ acontinued improvement in the supers’ 


parr Safeway offers a good ex- 
ample of how expansion plans will be 
crimped. 

Early this year Safeway announced a 
$300-million, five-year construction pro- 
gram. At the end of that time it 
planned to wind up with 1,000 new 
stores of the supermarket type. 
eLand Sites—During 1950 Safeway 
completed 175 new stores, acquired an 
additional 150-odd land sites. Having 
accomplished this much, the chain now 
finds its program nipped in the bud. 
It plans to finish the 150-odd new 
stores that it is now working on. But 
after that the company doesn’t know. 
Spokesmen for the chain will only 
say that it will try to build “as many 
new stores as possible.” 

maarege be recent experiences also 
suggest that, were supermarket expan- 
sion to go forward, grocers might have 
to do some elaborate refiguring. At the 
outset of its program, Safeway planned 
to spend on an average of $135,000 on 
each new store. But today the chain 
has raised the ante to $250,000. In 
part that’s due to the fact that Safe- 
way has decided to build bigger out- 
lets. But it’s also due to sharply in- 
creased costs. 
¢ Voluntary Chain—An exception in 
the current situation is Red & White, 
the big wholesaler-sponsored voluntary 
chain. It has just announced a pro- 
gram for 1951 to add 200 new supers 
at a cost of about $12-million. Red & 
White admits that it launched the pro- 
gram, “despite possible shortages.” 

There is a chance, however, that 
Red & White may have more success 
than you might expect. For the pro- 
gram is only in part a new-construc- 
tion program. Red & White whole- 
salers are planning to bring new, al- 
teady-established independent  super- 
market operators into the chain. (Now 
there are 119 independent wholesalers 
in the organization, serving 8,500 inde- 

ndent grocers who operate under the 

ed & White name.) 

e Other Worries—But, on the whole, 
grocers are far more concerned with 
new difficultics than with expansion. 
At the Super Market Institute’s conven- 
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Wetter Water 


THE SMOKE SWELLS... the flames roar... firemen push 
into the heart of the conflagration behind a wall of spray. 
Then almost as if by magic the crackling flames die down 
... the fire is out. 

Wetter water is on the job again! 

What is this remarkable fire fighting tool? How can 
water be wetter? 

The answer is an astonishing chemical called Unox 
Penetrant. 

Add as little as one per cent of Unox Penetrant to water 
and a wonderful change takes place. The water actually 
becomes wetter... spreads rapidly and evenly . . . sinks al- 
most instantly into any even slightly porous surface. 

Spraved on burning wallboard. wood. even bales of cot- 
ton — wetter water penetrates below the burnt outside to the 
fire beneath . . . puts it out faster with less than one-third 


alae ao ne ree 


is on the job 


of the water usually needed. 

Fire departments find that Unox Penetrant reduces fire, 
smoke and water damage... makes the fireman’s work 
safer and more efficient. It is but one example of the hun- 
dreds of materials produced by the people of Union Carbide. 
Among these products there is certainly one or more that 
will be of value to your business. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things vou 
use every dav. Write for the illustrated booklet * Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 
dustrvusel nion Carbide’s Allovs, Chemivals,Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you, B rite 
for free booklet H, 


INION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


—-————— Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS” + 
Prest-O-Lite Acetylene + PyROFAX Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Oxygen . 
NATIONAL Carbons 


KRENE. and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


3AKELITE 


ELectrower Alloys and Metals « 





Wherever you look 





the light, strong, versatile metal 


WHY HAS Kaiser Aluminum replaced other materials has built an outstanding reputation for quality and 


in so many different products? 

Because no other material possesses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages ... among which are 
lightness, strength, corrosion resistance, lasting beauty, 


economy, workability. & @ 
As a major supplier to manufacturers of the products Kaiser Aluminum 


shown here, and thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum 


service. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland, 
Calif. 53 sales offices and distributors in principal cities, 


A major producer in a growing industry 











tion, these major worries held the 
stage: 
¢ Loss of manpower. The grocers 
anticipate a 15% shortage of personnel 
because of the draft and “the lure of 
war industries.” 

¢ Price controls. Spokesmen for 
the grocers figured that price controls 
are inevitable because, as one said, 
higher prices in food “are coming, and 
tetailers cannot help it.” 

* Self-service. One hot session on 
the agenda delt with the question: 
“Should meat rationing eventualize and 
should the shortage of wrapping sup- 
plies continue, will operators have to 
convert back to service meat supplies?” 





DRESS (right) started as & slip. But acces- 
sories made it a dress, showing how a... 


Shift Licks Shortages 


Strange things can happen to manu- 
facturers when there’s a shortage of ma- 
terials. Take DeGarcy, Inc., of New 
York City. Originally, the company spe- 
cialized in fine lingerie. Because it could 
no longer buy enough nylon tricot, De- 
Garcy is now in the dress business. 

To keep workers and machines busy, 
DeGarcy decided to turn out slips made 
of wool jersey. Wool jersey can be sewn 
in the nylon-tricot machines. 

But Lord & Taylor, New York depart- 
ment store, took one look and came up 
with a better idea. It added a fancy 
belt, sells the slip as the fashionable 
sheath dress. And it’s plugging acces- 
sories like those at left in the picture 
above—overskirts, scarves, flowers. 

DeGarcy’s fast footwork has paid off. 
It has already sold a sizable order of gar- 


ments to Lord & Taylor, is readying ad- 


ditional orders. And it’s thinking of 
adding a silk shantung slip to its sum- 
mer line. 
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ON YOUR SCALES 
MATERIAL BECOMES 
MONEY 


Errors made at the scale stay 
wrong forever. There is 20 
chance to recheck; either the 
material has been shipped 
or has lost its identity in the 
general stock. You've got to 
be right. 


STOP 


4 


HUMAN ERRORS| 


with PRINTWEIGH| 


Toledo Printweigh Scales pro- 
vide printed weight records . .. 
assure you that the accurate 
indication of the Toledo diai 
will reach your accounting 
records without chance of hu- 
man error. Prints big, clear 
figures...on thick tickets... 
on large or small sheets ... on 
strips... with extra copies. 
Saves time, stops losses for 
receiving, shipping, stock 
rooms, batching and many 
other weighing operations. 
Send for bulletin 2021. 


“=e f2OLEDO 


Pelecwolgh hovpe guest: sens 


FOUDO seals compan, ] 
bia, 
Firetree Satate Peeps tmcitne | 
NAME | 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS } 
Cy SA! |: ; ARNT wane 


Cee cee cae cue com ene aus aan on ane au mae a ous ees ewer ane aon one onl 
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| hate to fire a family man” 


“ — yet I’ve done it. Hired good family men when business boomed — 
then let them go when things slackened. 

“But not now! Today, for that type of job — engineering and manufacturing 
work over and above our normal workload — we Take It To Taft-Peirce. 

“What a difference it makes! I’ve eliminated the high costs associated with 
those extra jobs — the extra supervision — the expensive training programs 
— the capital investment — the costly overtime. At last I’ve solved the prob- 
lems and heartaches of a fluctuating employment curve.” 

Try it yourself. You'll find it will pay to write the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 


Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


... for Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Nylon sales zoom: National Assn. of 
Hosiery Manufacturers says the éndust: 
oe 42,842,600 dozen pairs of all 
nylon women’s hose in the first 10 
months of 1950. In the same period 
last year, it shipped 36,538,535 dozen 
pairs. 

® 
Flood of Japanese tuna caused Van 
Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., to restrict 
nae operations for “an indefinite 
period.” Foreign tuna and *onita im- 
ports this year will @e 1,500,000 cases, 
Gilbert C. Van Camp savs. Reason: 
Duty on foreign fish will te hiked 
Jan. 1, 

e 
Warning: Next year, chances are one in 
25 that something will be stolen from 
your car or light truck, according to 
Spencer Ettman, president of Lincoln 
Alarm Engineering Co. Thefts from 4- 
to 14-ton trucks have increased 710% 
since 1940, pushing costs of burglary in- 
surance up (BW—Jul.8’50,p25). 

e 


Mammoth drugstore opened én Phila- 
delphia. Sun Ray—‘World’s Most 
Complete Drugstore”—has 38 depart- 
ments. Variety basement carries every- 
thing from hardware, radios, and white 
goods, to notions, toys, phonograph 
records. Sells drugs, too. 
e 


Gulf is still expanding—this time in 
Michigan (BW—Nov.25’50,p78). It 
bought all physical assets—including 85 
service stations and five bulk plants—of 
the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) subsidiary 
Sohio-Fleetwing, Inc. 

e 


Home-furnishings sales volume in New 
York dropped 25.3% in November 
from same month last year. Associated 
Furniture Dealers of New York blames 
credit curbs. 
* 
Electric shavers are 20 years old this 
year. Schick, which started the whole 
thing, says that 20% of the 54-million 
men who shave now use electric shavers. 
® 

Store expansion: Butler Gros. will build 
four new department stores in the Los 
Angeles area at a cost of $4.5-mil 
lion. . . . Aldens, Ind., Chicago mail 
order chain, opened a retail department 
store in Bedford, Ind. The chain also 
introduced its telephone-ordcr-office 
service 4n nine more citv areas, plans ta 
add it in 54 major cities in carly 1951 


e 
New concentrate: Beatrice Foods Co. 
is market-testing a frozen concentrated 
chocolate drink. It’s packaged in cans 
the same size as frozen ordnge-juice 
concentrate, is reconstituted by adding 
three cans of water. 
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For you—for business and personal friends 
you want to remember—and for those 
you want to 
remember you! 


BE THE MERRIEST 
Send your Christmas or New Year MAY THIS 


greetings on the new, beautifully : CHRISTMAS YET FOR YOU ALL, AND 
decorated Western Union blanks. , NEW g 
So thoughtful—distinctive— \ 1951 A BRIGHT AND HAPPY YEAR 
pape gp ogy BEST WISHES FROM ALL OF US. 
message just once— give it to 
Western Union with your 
list of addressees. That’s all! 
We do the rest. 











Tht Forfet Fouonal Gift 


...is a Western Union Telegraphic Money Order. 
Always appreciated ... Always useful. ..So 
appropriate in these days, when wise givers 
let their friends pick their own presents! 
Easy to send in any amount from any Western 
Union office—even on Christmas Day! 





PRODUCTION 


DYNEL is processed from extruded vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile resins. 


ew Synthetic Fiber Gets Going 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. is introducing dynel, a 
ool-like fiber made from the company’s own raw materials— 
acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride. It may compete with wool. 


Here’s a well-tested recipe for a suc-! 
essful new product: Develop a low-cost! 
substitute for an expensive commodity; 
make it from raw materials in good 
Supply; and if possible, make mdst of 
ithe raw materials yourself. 
‘That’s the formula Union Carbide & 
Sarbon Corp. followed to develop dynel 
Pfiber, now in commercial production at 
the rate of about 2-million Ib. a year. 
Dynel has soft, wool-like character- 
istics. It has caught on commercially 
with such a bang that Carbide is ex- 
panding to the tune of about 5-million 
b. a year. New facilities at Charleston, 
W. Va., will be in operation in about 
six months. And indications are that 
capacity even then won't be nearly 
enough. 
¢ Possibilities—This week government 
brass was busy studying the possibili 
ties of the new synthetic in military 
uses. Wool is becoming more and more 
questionable as a raw material because 
of price, shortages, and possible im 
porting problems during a war. Gov- 
ermment experts think that dynel may 
be one solution to the problem this 
poses. But to get enough for military 
use would demand expansion costing 
hundreds of millions. And the supply 
of the raw matcrials for making dvnel 


would have to be expanded accordingly. 

¢ Raw Materials—Union Carbide is 
sitting pretty in any case because it has 
a strong position in these raw mate- 
tials. Its new fiber is made from acry- 
lonitrile (40%) and vinyl chloride 
(60%). Every vear Union Carbide 
turns out millions of pounds of the 
raw materials used to of x those chemi- 
cals. Here’s the setup: 

Acrylonitrile. ‘The company is the 
country’s biggest maker of ethylene ox- 
ide from natural gas. Ethylene oxide is 
needed to make acrylonitrile. ‘Today, 
American Cyanamid Co. is the only 
maker of acrylonitrile. But Chem 
strand Co. is planning to make the 
stuff. And Carbide intends to manufac- 
ture acrylonitrile itself in a new plant 
in ‘Texas. 

Vinyl Chloride. Carbide is also the 
biggest manufacturer of acetylene, 
from which it makes lots of vinyl 
chloride for vinyl] plastics. It is the 
biggest producer of vinyl plastics. 
¢ Competitive Price—Dvnel, even in its 
present limited production, can be sold 
at $1.25 a Ib. Nylon, now made in 
millions of pounds a vear, sells at $1.75 
a lb. Wool, which both of these fibers 
can replace pound for pound, now 
brings $3.35 4 Th. 


Carbide experts will tell you, how- 
ever, that dynel ~~ age i to 
compete with woo] directly. say 
that the synthetic combines the Rabors 
and warmth of wool with other char- 
acteristics: It is nonflammable, resists 
chemicals and fungi, is mothproof, and 
holds its shape. They believe it will 
move into fields that wool hasn’t even 
touched—work clothes, for example. So 
far, its commercial inroads have been 
into fields previously exploited by wool 
and nylon. 

At present, dynel is available only in 
staple form (cut to lengths that are 
eo into yarns). The continuous 

lament form, which goes by the name 
of Vinyon N, is still in the experimental 
stage, with experts trying to improve 
its manufacturing process. Dynel’s de- 
velopment reverses that of nylon, which 
started out commercially as a filament. 
¢ Development—Dynel has a long his- 
tory of experimentation behind it. Like 
other chemical companies, Carbide has 
long been interested in producing a 
synthetic fiber. In 1934 the company 
began to look into the possibilities of 
extruding vinyl-chloride-vinyl acetate 
compounds into fiberlike forms. By 
1936 researchers had come up with 
Vinyon, a_ vinyl-chloride-vinyl-acctate 
fiber. Vinyon didn’t get too far. But 
later work combined vinyl chloride with, 
acrylonitrile. About 1942 Vinyon N,’ 
the filament form, was developed. 

Small, pilot production of the vinyl- 
acrylonitrile fibers in silklike form began 
about three years ago. It never caught 
on, mainly because of dye problems 
and a low resistance to heat. 
¢ Jackpot—With the development of 
the staple, however, Union Carbide 
thinks it has hit the jackpot. A whole 
rash of dynel applications will hit the 
market within the next few wecks. 
About half of them will be industrial 
filter cloths, water-softener bags, dust- 
fume bags, acid-resistant clothing, work- 
clothing fabrics. Consumer applications 
will range from blankets, men’s hose, 
boot linings, upholstery fabrics, to 
sweaters and dress materials. ‘There 
will be blends of dynel with rayon and 
dynel with cotton. These blends pro- 
duce materials with combination prop- 
erties (like wrinkle-resistance with case 
of ironing). 

Carbide’s customers are experiment- 
ing with dynel in the manufacture of 
carpets and rugs. 
¢ Characteristics—These applications 
grow out of the material’s unusual 
characteristics. Since the fiber is ex- 
truded to size and cut to length, fabrics 
can be as soft as cashmere or as harsh 
as mohair. Water has no effect on them. 
Dyncl fabrics can be made practically 
shrinkproof. They resist burning, won't 
support combustion. 

In its natural form, dynel is honey- 
colored, but it can be bleached or dyed 
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These, Too 


Union Carbide’s dynel isn’t 
the only synthetic fiber that is 
making a splash in the textile 
trade these days (BW —Mar. 
25'50,p73; Sept.17’49,p46). In 
addition to rayon, the old 
standby, here are a few that 
will bear watching: 

Nylon. A commercial vet- 
eran since 1940, discovered 20 
years ago. It is made by du 
Pont from polyamides derived 
from coal or natural gas (BW— 
Apr.1’50,p28). It may soon be 
made by Chemstrand Co. un- 
der du Pont license. 


Orlon. Formed from a poly- 
mer of acrylonitrile. It is in 
commercial production by du 
Pont, (BW—May6’50,p65). 


Chemstrand. An unnamed 
acrylic-derived fiber is now 
being made by Chemstrand 
Co., a new company owned 
jointly by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and American Viscose 
Corp. (BW—Oct.7’50,p78). 

Fiber V. (Known as Tery- 
lene in Britain.) It comes from 
terephthalic acid and ethylene 
glycol, will be made at kins- 
ton, N. C., by du Poat (BW— 
Jul.1’50,p25). It will be trade- 
named later. 


Vinyon N. A copolymer of 
vinyl chloride and acrylic res- 
ins made on a small scale by 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. (BW-—Sep.17'49,p46). 











white, or dyed into a full range of 
colors. Almost the entire range of 
acetate-type dyes, a number of acid-type 
dyes, many direct bm and some vat 


dyes can be used. is gives manufac- 
turers a wide range of dyestuffs to work 
with, allows them to get practically any 
color to meet practically any service. 
e Selling Points—Some of the fiber’s 
characteristics will broaden, others will 
limit its use. For example, dynel has 
what textile men call a good “hand”: 
It feels right. It has good resistance to 
chemicals, mildew, insects, and sun- 
light. But more testing is needed to dis- 
cover its performance in high tempera- 
tures or tough chemical reactions. 
Properly treated dynel fabrics are 
shrinkproof up to about 240F. At any 
higher temperature, it will shrink once, 
not shrink again until it encounters a 
higher temperature. This thermoplastic 
property makes it possible to set pleats 
and creases in the material during man- 
ufacture. 
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7m 
means security-iq shipping 


For over thirty years this red Signode ™ 
seal has identified the Signode System 

of Steel Strapping—a method of ship- 
ment protection that has been employed 
profitably by more than 30,000 manu- 
facturers. 


Wherever you see this seal . . . on car- 
tons, crates, bundies or carloads of heavy pirat Tee ail Kiee 
machinery . . . you see the end result of of containers, 
the most extensive research and devel- 
opment in the steel strapping industry. 
For example, Signode operates the 
only railroad test-track used exclusively 
for perfecting methods of bracing freight 
car shipments. Signode is first to make . 
available to industry fully automatic Pe 
power machines for applying steel strap- ee pe ape 
ping on production lines. Signode main- themselves to palletizing. 
tains a staff of trained engineers solely 
for the benefit of customers, for devel- a: 
opment work in the field. 
Probably most important, however, is 
the fact that Signode has but one busi- 
ness, one aim——to bring to every ship- 
per, large or small, the cost-cutting, 
profit-building advantages inherent in 
steel strapping. 
Let’s get together and talk it over, 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 4 ee 
ite 


2610 N. Western Ave., Chicage 47, ill. 


iz . 4a Sure bracing for such 
hard-to-hold loads as ma- 


in all cities in the US.A. chinery, stecl, paper rolls, 
In pen be Feudal pg ing Co., Led. 
Subsidiaries and distributors in most foreign countries. 





yWeilstaiade Manis lok tae: Velstiiacte! 


TURNING POINT for a cyclone: Air 


rushes from metal trumpet (left) into acoustical 


chamber. Here it turns left, speeds down six new passages. 


Lighting Fixture 


r a £ 
Veale’ “OFFICER” 
FLUORESCENT 
"s Handsomest omy | Fixture 
Stores and uildings 
*s "Officer" provides both the increased 
i efficiency that results from quality 
lighting and the smart, decorative effect of a 
luxurious fizture—in offices and reception rooms, 
The “Officer” is an ensemble of all that is 
beautiful and best in fixture parts, including 
LEADER's exclusive one-piece louver and side 
Is of destaticized plastic. This LEADER louver 
is a multitude of amall, rigid apertures (made 
possible by one-piece moulding) that vide 
excellent concealment of lamps and 
soft, gracious light-diffusion. 
“Officer.” 





hearn more ebout the 
Ask for the Leeder Fixture C 
CTRIC Ce. 
18, Mt. 


LEADER ELE 

3500 NM. Kedzie Ave. ¢ Chicege 
Leeder Electric ~ Western: 600 One 
Nundredth Ave., Ooklend 3, Cel. 





How to Tame a Wind Tunnel 


Cleveland shook when it first put jets into its test tunnel. 
Equipment could lessen sound but couldn’t kill the unheard vibra- 
STORY ON PAGE 62. 


tions. Now tunnel has a big new muffler. 


CUTAWAY DRAWING shows giant U-shaped muffler. Lower section houses the 
trumpet that takes care of low-frequency sound waves. Air tums right into new ducts that 


catch the higher ranges. At end of ducts, it turns again and goes out—quietly. 
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BLAW-KNON 


COMPANY 


A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
2104 FARMERS BANK BUILDING ¢ PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





This high-rate, low-unit-cost produc- 
tion schedule for parts, stems directly 
from the application of the most 
modern, efficient, dependable harden- 
ing technique . . . Westinghouse R-F 
Heating. 4 

In an installation at a prominent 
automotive plant in Detroit, work- 
handling equipment, a Westinghouse 
Horizontal Scanner, was furnished to 
take full advantage of the capacity of 
the R-F generator. Incidentally, the 
Horizontal Scanner is designed to 
handle a wide range of shaft sizes 
and can be used with different gener- 
ator ratings. 

The first two installations proved so 
successful in full-time operation, that 
this e now has purchased a third 
such Westinghouse R-F Heating Unit. 


Production is of higher quality and 
at lower cost. Results like these are 
typical of Westinghouse R-F Heating. 
Profitable heat for production is 
R-F heating. For R-F heating, the 
name to remember is Westinghouse. 
For details, write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Dept. BW-3, 2519 
Wiikens Ave., Baltimore 3, Md. J-02216 
*$6”" diameter SAE 1045 steel shafts 


(Wy 
RF HEATING 
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HE 
COMFORT! 


“ 


This Christmas, treat yourself to a 

modern Harter Chair. Nothing else 

you can buy will add so much to your 

comfort in the office. Sit in one of 

these chairs and you'll know what we mean by the 
gift of comfort. You'll find comfort in their broad, 
padded and fully upholstered arm rests. And you'll 


MODEL 1500A 


find it in the roomy seat and back. 


This chair feels right. Thanks to rich upholsteries, 
distinctive style and beautiful finish — it looks 
right! And with Harter construction you can be 
sure it will stay that way for a long, long time. 

Try one at your Harter Dealer’s and you'll know 
why these chairs are chosen to give comfort 
and smart appearance to America’s finest offices, 


W HARTER 


oF 2 O-e 1's, 
POSTURE CHAIRS » STEEL CHAIRS 


MICHIGAN 


Feel Better, Werk Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 


MODEL ISI0A 


booklet, “Posture Seating 
copy. Harter Corporation, 212 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan, 


Makes Sense.” Write for your free 








OUTLET END of acoustical house. Here 
air turns to pass through exit (right). 


People around Cleveland still talk 
about it. They remember the night, 
about a year ago, when the earth 
moved. Dancers in a nearby night club 
might be footing it ever so neatly; sud- 
denly, everybody was doing the rhumba. 
Every drink was a mixed one. In 
private houses, plaster jarred loose from 
the walls. Babies in their cribs woke up 
screaming. 
¢ Just Testing—What was the matter? 
Nothing was the matter. A ram jet 
engine was just getting a test workout 
in the wind tunnel of Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory, one of the 
projects of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (BW —Jul.8’50, 
p30). 

The high jinks weren’t a scheduled 
part of the operation. You start quite 
a cataclysm when you set a ram jet go- 
ing in an air stream that’s moving 
2-million cu. ft. a minute through an 
8-ft. x 6-ft. wind tunnel. NACA engi- 
neers thought they had taken care of 
all that. They were so wrong that the 
vibrations were felt six miles away. If 
you were two miles away, your house 
and bones rattled. 

Today, after 11 months, NACA’s 
laboratory monster is tamed. The roar- 
ing lion is a sucking dove. 

It took quite a bit of doing. 
¢ Two Jobs—The trick was to rig up 
a contraption that would do more than 
take care of the vibrations of a “hot” 
jet. It would have to iron out the vi- 
brations from the supercyclonic gale de- 
livered by an 87,000-hp. compressor. 
The compressor is at one end of the 
straight tunnel. The result was more 
than noise; it was an unearthly rumble 
of very low frequency—from five to 20 
» 4" per second. That’s too deep for 
the human ear to hear. But the human 
body can feel it. And those subsonic 
sounds were the trouble. 
¢ The Trumpet—The wind tunnel had 
been equipped from the start with a 
huge 230-ft.-long metal trumpet that 
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was. 
waves. 


...to.« diffuse the sound 
ow quite a lot has been added. 


First, the engineers tinkered with 


their trum 


. It’s housed in a box of 


12-in. reinforced concrete; the box it- 


self 


broke up the space 


and 


stands 43 ft. high. The engineers 
between the trampet 
the housing walls into five separate 


sections. Then they cut four slots in 


the 


trumpet for each of the sections. 


Through these slots, the blasts from 


the 


wind tunnel shake off some of the 


noise as they shudder through the 


trumpet. 
¢ Left Tum—But that wasn’t enough. 


So 


chamber lined with acoustical 
perforated metal filled with 


The 
ber, 
~*~ 


addi 


now the tunnel empties into a 
nels of 
iberglas. 
air stream rushes into this cham- 
does an abrupt left face—at a 90- 
angle. 

ight here, the engineers built an 
tion: a new tunnel, 140 ft. long, at 


right angles to the trumpet. is 
tunnel is broken into six ducts that are 
slotted the way the trumpet is slotted. 


More vibrations esca 
holes and are soppe 


through these 
up by the sur- 


rounding chambers. The walls of the 
last section of the ducts are of Fiberglas 


and 


metal. 


¢ Quiet Exit—When the air quits these 
ducts, it empties into the end house, 
a second soundproofed chamber. Here 
again its makes a 90-deg. turn. Now it 
passes through a last series of acoustical 
panels—and into the outer air. By this 
time, the vibrations are spent, and the 
sound is scarcely more than a sigh. 


New System Drowns 
Fires With Dry Powder 


Sprinklers that automatically “drown” 
fires with dry chemicals are being mar- 


kete 


d for oil-storage depots, printing 


plants, oil-processing plants, textile-pro- 


cessing plants. 


Ansul Chemical Co., 


Marinette, Wis., says they are partic- 
ularly useful for Class B (inflammable 
liquid) and Class C (electrical equip- 
ment) fires. 

e Around Curves—To develop its sys- 
tem, Ansul had to figure out how to 
shoot a dry chemical—specially treated 


sodium _ bicarbonate—around 


curved 


pipes and how to protect the distributor 
eads from clogging. Here’s how it was 
done: 


T 


he system operates under pressure 


of nitrogen, an inert gas that won't 


react wit 


the 


others. When a fire starts, 
rising temperature causes air ex- 


pansion in a heat-actuated device. Un- 
der this pressure, the air travels through 
a copper tube to a release valve linking 


a ni 
dry 


trogen cylinder to the main tank of 
chemical. 


As the nitrogen enters the tank, it 
opens the exit valve of the tank by 
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What’ in the cards for 1951? 


No FORTUNETELLER can ease the un- 
certainty that afflicts the executive 
mind. No solacing pick-up lies 
among the 52 pasteboards. 

Plagued by doubts about yester- 
day’s sales and orders and today’s 
multi-faceted inventory picture, 
many a Management officer is sure 
of just three things: 

1. He’s getting reports too late 
to make sound, timely decisions. 
2. Reports are often shot through 
with inaccuracies. 

3. At best, reports contain only 
skeletal information. 

But there is a card that provides 
management with the prompt, accu- 
rate information needed for out- 
guessing the future. That’s the 
McBee Keysort card, basis of the 
most flexible and economical rec- 
ord-producing system available to. 
business today. 


THE McBEE 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in 
Bermondsey Road, 


The McBee Company, Lid., 11 


With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort cards and machines pro- 
vide you with accurate and useful 
management controls at less cost 
than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of the Keysort card make 
it easy to collect a wealth of data 
.. » classify it... summarize it... 
file it... find it... use it... quickly 
and accurately. 

Leading executives in every kind 
of business find McBee an ace-in- 
the-hole. McBee saves them time, 
money, work and worry. 

That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sevenfold in just a few 
short years. 

There’s a trained McBee expert 
near you. Ask him to tell you frank- 
ly whether or not McBee can help 
you. Or write us. 


COMPANY 





You can improve finish 
and cut costs by brushing 


i es Osborn Brushing Spe- 


cialist near you has been 
helping hundreds of manufac- 
turers find ways to improve 
product finish, speed produc- 
tion, reduce scrap loss, elimi- 
nate operations—with the right 
brushes, correctly used. He’d 
like to put this experience to 
work for you! 





He will gladly go through 
your plant and make a study of 
your finishing, polishing and 
cleaning operations, and will 
analyze your problems with 
the aid of Osborn’s extensive 
laboratory facilities. You will 
then receive the findings of 
this study without obligation. 


This Osborn Brushing Analy- 


sis will show you where new 





LOOK FOR THENAME ES 
< 


ee 


Saks 


i S 


Sy 


and improved brushes and 
brushing techniques can do 
specific jobs better . . . and it 
will prove why. 


Or, if you’re using brushes 
where some other method 
would be better, the OBA will 
report this and offer suggested 
improvements. 


New developments in Os- 
born Brushes and improve- © 
ments in the application of 
brushes to finishing, polishing 
and cleaning offer you oppor- 
tunities for important savings! 
Let us prove it with an OBA. 


Write: The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Company, Department 
362, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THOROUGH APPLICATION ENGINEERING 





means of gears. At the same time, the 


released mitrogen the main 
tank and forces the chemical out to 
bc system’s distribution ty hep 

ese heads are normally t open. 

But to prevent clogging by paint, as- 

post dt gc obstructions, they can 

covered with shielding caps. These 

caps blow off automatically when the 

pressure comes on. They can be re- 
placed after a fire. 

e Automatic—The Ansul system ‘can 
also provide automatic releases for clos- 
ing fire doors, windows, ventilation 
ducts, and plant equipment valves. In 
all installations, the system can be 
shifted at will from automatic to man- 
ual operation. 

For both Class B and Class C fires, 
the use of a dry chemical cuts down the 
chances of a later reflash, for the chem- 
ical loses none of its effectiveness. Also, 
the sodium bicarbonate prevents con- 
centration of toxic or asphyxiating gases. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Iron ore was the goal of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s land-buying spree near Read- 
ing, Pa., last year, according to the 
latest guess. Bethlehem’s holdings are 
said to have proven 3-million tons of 
magnetite ore. 

© 
Employee les are bein 
stressed by General Electric Co., an 
Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc., 
now working jointly on silicone-treated 
tissue for cleaning glasses and goggles in 
offices and factories. 


* 
Two-way radio (BW —Aug.5’50,p38) 
speeds up materials handling at John- 
son & Johnson Co.’s Metuchen (N. J.) 
shipping center. A dispatcher at the 
master station checks his warehouse 
layouts and stock-locator cards, then 
phones directions for stock movements 
to radio-equipped fork-lift trucks. 
e 


Movie film for oil well bottoms—a re- 
search of Eastman Kodak Co.—operates 
at depths of 17,000 ft., withstands tem- 
peratures up to 325F. Camera studies 
chart the course of a well and show the 
vertical angle of the boring. 

8 


Cast iron, instead of hard-to-get alu- 
minum, is called for in Ford Motor 
Co.’s future specifications for automatic 
transmissions. The aim: to prevent cut- 
backs. 


* 
More sorbitol will go on the market 
when Atlas Powder doubles production 
next fall with a new plant at Wilming- 
ton, Del.- The chemical—one of the 
polyols, which include glycerine and 
glycols—is currently on the Munitions 
Board’s strategic list. 
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THIS 15 


new Magic 
IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Private business initiative is working a new 
kind of magic with the rich, black oil of the 
Middle South. Based on known reserves of 2.6 
billion barrels* in this area of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi—with more being discov- 
ered each year—the oil and chemical industries 
are turning out a growing variety of products 
from gasoline to such complex materials as the 
new. “cold rubber.” 


These industries are helping build a great future 
in the Middle South—and their investment is 
positive proof of confidence in the future of this 
area. Confidence that is shared by many indus- 
tries. For they recognize the natural advantages 
of the Middle South; its strategic location for 


national trade and for world trade through the 
port of New Orleans, interconnected transporta- 
tion, plentiful electric power, abundant resources 
of farm and forest, reserves of natural gas, salt, 
sulphur, coal, clays, barite, bauxite and man- 

... Write today for specific information 
about the Middle South. 


*American Petroleum Institute 








with it, if...” 


@ “If it wasn’t my own daughter’s 
wedding,” said Mrs. Allergen Hives. 


@ “Stop grousin’, old girl’’ said Col. 
Hives.‘‘We'll get the little thingummy 
that prints stamps on the envelopes.”’ 
She did. He did. Roger. 


@ The Col. meant, of course, the DM 
—new desk model postage meter. 


@ Little larger than a desk phone, it 
prints any postage you need, plus a 
dated postmark, and (optional) small 
advertisement directly on the 
envelope...for any kind of mail. Has 
a built-in sealer for envelope flaps. 
Even handles parcel post. 


@ The postoffice sets the meter when 
you buy postage. Postage in the 
meter can't be lost or misused, is 
automatically counted. 


@ There’s a meter model for every 
user of mail, large or small. Call the 
nearest PB office, or send the 
coupon for a free booklet. 


+ PITNEY-BOWES 
() Postage 
~ Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing 
machines ... offices in 93 cities... 


ne 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. Pewwre | 
1462 Pacific Street, Your Ad 
Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name. 


went | \ey 








Firm 
Address 
66 








NEW PRODUCTS 





IN PLACE, two supports form an X-pattern 
that strengthens floor beams. 


Metal Floor Bridging 


Glover Mfg. & Sales Co. has metal 
bridging for bracing floor beams in 
homes. It climinates the cutting and 
fitting of wood; thus it is cheap and 
easy to install. 

Each support consists of two hinged 
sections, male and female, forming a T, 
hinged at the junction. At the base and 
one tip of the T are prongs. 

To install, you drive the prongs into 
the joists on which the floor boards 
rest. Then, you clamp the male sec- 
tion on the female section by straighten- 
ing the T into one line (picture, above). 
This forms a rigid support for the 
joists. Between each pair of joists, two 
bridges are installed, which form a brac- 
ing X. 

os don’t need nails or exactly sized 
supports. Glover says that skilled or 
unskilled labor can install a minimum 
of 38 get of bridging in 30 min. at a 
cost of about 30¢ a pair. 

e Source: Glover Mfg. & Sales Co., 
2491 Manchester Rd., Akron, Ohio. 


Fluorescent Shortcut 

Wren you install fluorescent lighting 
in laboratories or at desks, you usually 
buy a complete lamp fixture. Now, 
Stocker & Yale has a fluorescent light, 
called Lite-Mite Bulb, that screws into 
an ordinary lamp socket. 


Lite-Mite has two 4-watt fluorescent 
lamps within a 2-in. by 6-in. shade. On 
the | of the shade is a pushbutton 
control. You can rotate the shade 330- 

. for focusing. The company says the 
unit gives four times more light for 
equal wattage than an incandescent ° 
lamp. In addition, it’s cooler. Average 
life for the lamp is about 7,500 hr. 
(what you'd use in 34 yr.). 

e Source: Stocker & Yale, Marblehead, 


Mass. 
e Price: $8.67 each for six or more. 


Exhaust Fumes Curbed 


Exhaust gases from gasoline-powered 
lift trucks are irritating and harmful 
inside buildings. One answer to this 

roblem, according to Oxy-Catalyst 

fg. Co., is its Catalytic Exhaust. The 
device is supposed to make such gases 
nonpoisonous and ordorless. 
e exhaust unit weighs around 25 
Ib., reportedly fits any fork-lift truck. 
It includes an instrument panel pyrom- 
eter to indicate whether the exhaust, is 
operating properly. The pyrometer also 
shows the air-fuel ratio, which indicates 
engine efficiency. 

Catalytic exhaust works only with 
unleaded gas. OCM says it brings no 
more back pressure on the engine than 
a standard muffler. 

e Source: Oxy-Catalyst Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Ww 


ayne, Pa. 
~ © Price: $140-$220. 


Lift or Pull Wrench 


Yale & Towne has a link-chain device 
for hoisting and pulling that works like 
a wrench. The tool has two hooks, a 
chain between them, and a ratchet and 
handle at one end. 

Say you want to move a machine 
across the floor. You attach one of the 
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pasa es the machine oi the other to 
something stationary. Then you pum 
the handle, which pulls in othe ea 
and moves the machine. 

The handle operates at any point 
within a complete circle. You can 
use short or long strokes. In a lifting 
- Operation an automatic braking mecha- 
nism supports the load. The device, 
called Pul-Lift, comes in }-ton, 14-ton, 
and 3-ton capacities. 
¢ Source: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

e Price: $53-$94. 


Space-Saving Sofa-Bed 

Convertible sofas are nothing new. 
But many of them are unwieldy and 
take up too much space. Moynahan 
Bronze Co. has developed one that’s 
easy to change into a single bed and is 
compact. 

To make the sofa a bed, you pull the 
back forward across the seat. The back 
cantilevers to a horizontal position at 
normal bed height. The back of the 
back is actually a hollowed-out frame; 
in it are the springs, mattress, and bed 
clothes. Thus there’s no need to strip 
or make up the bed each time you 
use it. 

The sofa was designed primarily for 
ships, but it can be used on trains and 
in hotels, homes, and offices. 

e Source: Moynahan Bronze Co., 9071 
Alpine Ave., Detroit 4. 
e Price: Up to $300. 


Fiberglas Ceiling Board 


There’s a new use for Fiberglas. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. is mak- 
ing ceiling board for suspended ceilings 
from the versatile material. 

The manufacturer says that the board 
is incombustible and acoustically excel- 
lent. It’s supposed to have a noise- 
reduction coefficient of 80% and sound 
absorption of 86% at 512 cycles per 
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no one has been able to copy. 
Firms which “try them all” are picking the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter more often 
than all competing makes combined. 
Don’t settle for anything less 
than the best...! 


Edison Voicewriter 


Chanas 0Eeiom 


PUOCORPORATED 


EDISON, 64 Lakeside Avenve, West Orange, N. J. 
Send me © copy of “Ben? Werk Se Nard” by Roger Denbie, 
pleese, 





AME __ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
Gry. 























mount of Employee Protection 


Broad experience, nation-wide representation and flexible plans 
enable the A&tna Life to serve the interests of employers and 
employees in every type and size of business in every part of 
the country. 

Each Atna Life Group Insurance Plan is custom-built to 
meet specific requirements as to type of coverage, amount of 
benefit and method of payment. 

If you are interested in the benefits which Group Insurance 
can provide for both the individual and the business, you will 
find that the home office trained AEtna Life Group Representa- 
tive is best qualified to tailor the plan best fitted to your needs. 





Group Division AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 








sec. (average room noise). The board 
won't w: buckle, rot, or decay. And 
it can be cut with a knife, cleaned with 
a vacuum attachment, and painted with 


* The Fiberglas cei 

e Fiberglas ceiling is made of glass 
fibers bonded together with a stable 
— am . gg t ix Senne about 
ry + weighs 4-Ib. . ft. 
You set the hoard $0 the Singes a a 
truded aluminum T-sections suspended 

from the ceiling in a grid pattern. 
Owens-Corning says fratalfotion cost 
is about the same as for conventional 
nonacoustical ceilings but one quarter 

less than for similar acoustical tile. 
° : Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
pee 1833 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Medical Fabrics Co., Inc., 10 Mill St., 
Paterson 1, N. J., has elastic adhesive 
bandages, called Pressoplast Stick Pads, 
that stretch tightly over the cut, resist 
water, oil, grease, and gasoline. 

* 


Silaseal, a transparent liquid silicone 
coating made by Sedace Protection Co., 
16799 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, helps 
stone and masonry repel water. 

e 


An electric tractor, made by Automatic 
Transportation Co., 149 W. 87th St., 
Chicago, is 10 ft. long, weighs 6 tons, 
can tow 1,500 tons of railroad cars. 


oa 
Proctor Presurmat makes pressure cook- 
ing completely automatic, according to 
the manufac “urer, Proctor Electric Co., 
Philadelphia. It consists of an electric 
stove with cooking dial, a 60-min. 
timer, and a 4-qt. pressure saucepan 
with trivet. Price: $39.95. 

® 


A light with batteries that illuminates 
the word “exit” and shines downward 
on the doorway when outside current 
fails is offered by Electric Cord Co., 
30 Church St., New York City 7. 

@ 


A lumber crayon, called Crayoff, has a 
soap base; you can wipe off markings 
with a damp cloth. Celco Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif, makes it in eight 
colors, sells it for $1.44 a doz. 


® 
Ugly TV antennas can be replaced with 
a weathervane-TV antenna combination, 
made by Zenith Radio Corp. It re- 
tails for $39.95. 

6 
Pro-Tex-Tire compound is supposed to 
keep tires cool, prevent rims from rust- 
ing and freezing, eliminate creep _be- 
tween tire and tube. Made by American 
Sand-Banum Co., Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 
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teversible 


the Amsco Rever-sharP is the biggest dipocr tecth development in years 


This revolutionary new manganese steel 
tooth, service-proved for over four 
years, is reducing handling costs per 
ton for operators of shovels, drag lines 
and rippers. It is low in initial cost. Its 
exceptional freedom from breakage and 
long-wearing qualities have increased 
service life up to 6 times. Digging effi- 
ciency has been improved 50-2007. 
The unique cutting edges of the 
Rever-sharP have reinforced and ex- 
tended corners that take initial impact. 
This causes the entire tip end to work- 
harden, thus equalizing wear along the 


, self-sharpeaiag and soli-hardeniag, soll-tighteaiag, 


cutting edge. When worn, the tip is 
simply turned over and a new, sharp 
cutting edge is ready for use. The harder 
you use the Rever-sharP, the harder 
it gets! 
The Rever-sharP is a product of 
Brake Shoe’s Amsco Division, for many 
years the largest manufacturer of man- 
ganese stee] power shovel dippers and 
other earth-moving equipment parts. 
There is an Amsco dipper of the right 

and size for most every job in the 
mining, construction and excavation in- 
dustries, Write Department A. 


10 Divisions of Americon Brake Shee Co. produce woar-sesteting 


AMERICAN BRAKESLOK DIVISION © AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « | 
BRAKE SHOE ANO.CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « 
KELLOGG DIVISION © NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION + RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION » souTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 





230 PARK AVS., NOW YORK 17,%. Y. 


‘Copyright 1860, Amerieas Brake Shee Company 
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SEE WHAT OVERHEAD HANDLING 


CAN DO FOR YOU... a | 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK TODAY/ 





WHITING STANDARD AND 
{ 4 «| CUSTOM BURT CONVEYORS 


ce? 3 ig 
Working Machinery * Foundry Equipment 
sent © Chemical Process Equipment 
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Put handling where it belongs . . . overhead and out of the way 
of machines, men and materials. Do it with Whiting Trambeam 
... fast, safely and at low cost. Production speed goes up; plant 
capacity is increased, without new plant investment, 


Whiting Trambeam systems meet a full range of handling needs 

... from line coverage, with a simple monorail system, to com- 

plete area coverage with multiple runways, motor-driven cranes, 

switches, spurs and other equipment for handling loads up to 

15 tons. L sesiesaien 
ize @ ROK 

Engineered to make handling cost less and do more, Whiting XX Xx) 

Trambeam offers an immediate improvement in handling effi- 4! 

ciency, plus lasting, low maintenance service and flexibility to 

meet future expansion needs. 


emma Yt E CLI MM EEE 


FOR TRANSPORT 
Moves materials, parts in process 
or finished ucts with hand- 
propelled or motor driven carriers 
on monorail or crane systems. 


FOR STACKING or TIERING 
Trambeam makes full ase of 
overhead plant ¢ and other hard 


“Vie ai ew coed! Si{ WOW AVAWABLE THROUGH 
: SELECTEO INOUSTRIAL 
OITRIBUTORS 





15661 Lathrop Avenue, Horvey, Hlinois 














Crisp and crackling as a sub-zero night, 
Atlantic Bond adds distinction and c 
acter to any letterhead. It has a saa 
feel . . . a quality appearance... 
those other qualities that ensure good 
looking, business-like letters. Genuinel 
clean in appearance, it's 

packed with points of seonyuy 4 

Ask for Atlantic Bond in White, 
Cream or any of twelve attractive colors. 
Envelopes to match. 


SASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR * MAINE 


ANSWERS to many management problems are in this file of Policy Service Bureau. 


Free Bonus: Business Advice 


Metropolitan Life helps solve management problems for its 
corporate group-insurance policyholders. Itissues pamphlets, organ- 
izes conferences, answers questions—keeps companies healthy. 


For years life insurance companies 
have banked on the theory that it’s good 
business to keep individual policyholders 
healthy. With the sear growth of 
group insurance, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., New York, has found that 
it’s good business to keep corporate 
policyholders healthy, too. 

“Call it enlightened self-interest,” 
says William J. Barrett, Metropolitan 
vice-president. “The volume of group 
insurance rises and falls with payrolls. 
The maintenance or growth of a com- 
pany’s payroll depends on profitability 
of the business, which in turn depends 
on good management. Both insured and 
insurer benefit.” 
® Service Bureau—With this theme in 
mind, Metropolitan long ago set up a 
Policyholders Service Bureau to help 
solve management problems for its 
group insurance customers. Though 
the bureau is 30 years old, it is still 
unique in the insurance field and not 
very widely known. 


The 45-man staff of the bureau pre- 
pares ete apt on management prob- 
lems, articles for company house organs, 
posters and pay-envelope inserts, and 
health literature. It gives advice on 
setting up safety programs. It organizes 
round-table conferences on personnel 
management. It publishes case histories 
of well-managed companies. 
¢ Free on Request—Every company 
covered by a Metropolitan group policy 
is eligible for this and other service. 
It’s given free—but on request only. 
Metropolitan figures that, if an executive 
writes for information, he’s likely to 
read it; if the company just snowed all 
policyholders with ipioits, much of it 
would probably end up in the waste- 
basket. 

There are plenty of requests. In a 
typical year, the bureau sends out over 
500,000 posters and 10-million pam- 
phlets on health, safety, and security. It 
mails about 70,000 copies of company 
case histories to executives, and it 
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DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


F on sales forecasting—for market research—for establishing production quotas 
—here are CURRENT FACTS vital to those who sell to the construction market. 
DSRS consists entirely of facts for Building-Product Marketing...no estimates. 
Based on project data collected from original field sources . . . Product of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, the fact finding organization which has served the 
construction industry since 1892. 


... Includes current figures on physical units and figures on dollar volume. 


..- Includes figures on 50 separate project classifications for each of 15 
districts, and on 8 project groupings for each of the 37 eastern states 
and selected major counties. 

... Includes intermediate reports giving the subscriber advance informa- 
tion on the probable construction trends of a particular month even 
before the month is over! 


This is information all sales and management people should have. 
It’s information we’re sure you want. For accurate facts .. . 
timely figures on new construction, mail this coupon today and 
receive a free Specimen of Dodge Statistical Research Service. 


1 P t 
BE) 
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Send for this t 
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courtesy Kaufmann's, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsyivenic. 


when packaged in 
Koppers Polystyrene 


@ Merchandisers say that a well-displayed 
item is half sold. No wonder retailers are 
so enthusiastic about display boxes like this 
series for jewelry made by C & M Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R. I. 

Covers of the boxes are molded from crys- 
tal-clear Koppers Polystyrene 31, combining 
maximum visibility with necessary protection 
for the product. The tray is ivory Koppers 
Polystyrene 31, which forms a background 
that dramatizes almost any piece of jewelry. 

For all its attractiveness, Koppers Poly- 
styrene is a low-cost material. Its original 
cost is low and its light weight yields more 
pieces per pound than similar materials. 

If your product can be made from a plastic 
material, it will pay you to investigate the 
economy and other desirable properties of 
Koppers Polystyrene. 


handles close to 1,000 requests from 
companies that want information or 
help on an individual consulting basis. 

The bureau is careful, however, not 
to infringe too much on the field of the 

rofessional ma t consultant. 

en requests are too complex to be 
handled by just a phone call or a letter. 
In those cases, Metropolitan sends a 
field representative to visit the plaat.. 
On his advice, the company may callin 
a management ialist. “We make 
work for consultants,” Metropolitan 
officials insist. 
¢ Pamphlets—The bureau’s pamphlets 
are most in demand of its various serv- 
ices. A 62-pager called “Management 
Development: Case Studies” is the 
latest in a series of several hundred that 
the bureau has issued. It contains 
stories of actual management problems 
and how they were solved, submitted 
by such companies as U.S. Steel, Alcoa, 
GE, and Johnson & Johnson. Here are 
two typical extracts: 

“. . . Our soda cracker sales in the 
Middle West were suffering severely. Com- 
petitors were producing a much thinner 
cracker, which had caught the consumers’ 
fancy. . . . We held a meeting. Sales, 
production, and- advertising departments 
were all there. Several months later nothi 
had been done, and for the life of at 
couldn’t find out how the thing got side- 
tracked. I couldn’t find out who had it 
last. Of course, we were all to blame—no 
one person in particular.”~G. H. Coppers, 
president, National Biscuit Co. 

“|, . All levels of management were 
asked to tell their superiors, as well as each 
other, just what their responsibilities should 
be and to list them in writing for open 
discussion in what became known as ‘re- 
7 seminars’ . . . it practically 
eliminated the old wisecrack among fore- 
men: ‘Nobody ever tells me anything 
around here, I’m just the foreman.’ ””—SKF 
Industries. 
¢ Questions—Besides publishing pam- 
phlets, the bureau answers a myriad of 
questions turned in by executives of 
insured companies. Some of them that 
came in this year: How do you evaluate 
an executive job? What's new on rating 
office employees? Has anybody done 
anything about office ventilation? 
What's the latest thing in testing job 
B uner ps Do many companies give 
physical exams to executives? 

Most questions can be answered with 
the aid of what is probably the most 
unusual feature of the service bureau’s 


system. That’s a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on about 2,000 top-flight 
companies, cross-indexed by subject- 
matter, company name, and industry. 
Everything one of these companies doés 
a ao e in a particular field is recorded in a file 

4 fej oj eliig S °) Pots ate S for quick reference. On tap are answers 
to things such as employee communica- 

tions, vacation practices, and training 
programs. Librarians pore through hun- 
dreds of letters, releases, news storics, 
company reports, and publications to 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE HAS MADE 
MANY PRODUCTS BETTER 
AND MANY BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 





Chemical Division - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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“We will 
sign it with 


our name” 


Few things in life are as precious 
to a man as his name. He bestows 
it with pride on his heirs. He does 
not sign it lightly. To the man of 
integrity, his signature is not so 
much a means of identification as 
an evidence of good faith. 

When the Jenkins brothers were 
satisfied they had made the best 
valve money could buy, they signed 
it with their name. Today, as for 
over three quarters of a century, 
that signature — forming, with the 
famous Diamond, the Jenkins trade 
mark — is more than a symbol of 
the maker’s pride in his craftsman- 
ship. It is the mark of a friend you 
can trust. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 
Montreal. 
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Sales *0...Net Profit #137,000 


When fire gutted the building of this Pennsylvania store, 
operations (and income) suddenly ceased. During the 
twelve months needed to restore the building to use, sales 
and rents would have amounted to $850,000 and yielded 
a net profit of $137,000. Overhead that necessarily con- 
tinued during the shutdown mounted to $51,000. 


This would have added up to a staggering loss . . . except 
for the foresight of this firm. They had protected them- 
selves with Business Interruption Insurance. Because 
they had this insurance, in a sufficient amount, they col- 
lected both the continuing overhead charges and antici- 
pated net profits ... a total of $188,000 . .. just as if the 
disaster had never occurred! 


How much income would your firm stand to lose if fire or other 
insurable hazard forced a shutdown? Worksheets prepared by the 
Hartford make it easy for you to find out... and to figure how much 
Business Interruption Insurance you need to keep free of loss. Send 
coupon for free copies ...or see your Hartford agent or insurance 
broker. In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford 
agent by calling Western Union and asking “Operator 25” for his 
name and address. 


rc 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 











HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Please send free copies of work sheets for Business Interruption Insurance. 





Neme_. aeons 





Firm Neme_____ 





Address__.__ 
City aii 














by the individual pa 

e Cost—Metropolitan says 

of oats service bureau amouiits 
to only a fraction of 1% of the p 
mium income from all group policies. 
But that fraction can run to a pretty 
big figure in dollars. The omy has 
over $12-billion of group policies in 
force this year. 


New Publication 


Previews Career Mart 


After the first of the year, U.S. busi- 
nessmen will have their talent scouts 
on university campuses on the lookout 
for recruits tor their companies. They'll 
find it harder to line up likely candidate; 
now, because of the manpower pinch 
(BW—Jun.10°50,p23). 

Four bright boys at Yale are capital- 

izing om the situation. They figure 
that the usual procurement methods 
and placement bureaus are rapidly be- 
ing outdated and that little attention 
is being paid to individuals starting out 
on business careers. 
¢Setup—They formed a company, 
Career, Inc., and began work on a 
publication called Career. It’s a slick 
149-page book in which 71 companies 
describe themselves. The companies 
write their own copy and pay for the 
insertion like an advertisement—sub- 
ject to the editors’ blue-pencil. 

The editors expect a tidy return some 
day, if the idea clicks. They distribute 
the book free to seniors in 29 North- 
eastern colleges, also send it to 2,000 
— officers on college campuses. 

welve types of businesses are repre- 
sented—such as banking and _invest- 
ment, chemistry, heavy manufacturing, 
insurance. Career, Inc., persuaded a 
lot of top-grade companies to make 
use of the book, which has just come off 
the presses. 

Career gives seniors a chance to pre- 
view the field. Business can put its 
best foot forward, entice smart gradu- 
ates. 

To sell the idea, 35 student sales- 
men visited 300 companies in the 
East. Early efforts were discouraging, 
but companies got interested fast, after 
Korea made it certain that smart col- 
lege graduates would soon be at a 
premium. 

Still labeled an experiment, Career, 
Inc., plans to publish regional editions 
for small business if the first edition is 
a success. 
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Here Are The World’s Sights and Sounds 
which GAS hejes bring into your home 


DISTANCE IS NO OBSTACLE to the engineers who work 
with scenes and sounds. Miles are merely a challenge 
calling for improved methods and means of transmission. 
Here, in the development of these modern systems of com- 
munication, Gas continues to play another of its major 
roles as an industrial processing fuel. 


IN RADIO AND TELEVISION the versatility of Gas is well 
demonstrated. The familiar tubes in receiving sets, the 
picture-screens of television, the giant tubes at trans- 
mitter stations—these are products of Gas-fired, glass 
melting tanks, forming molds, stem machines, and anneal- 
ing ovens. In addition, the miles of copper wire, the 
thousands of filaments, and the myriad heat-treated 
parts of a radio or television set were processed in one 
of the many Gas-fired units in the production line. 


FOR TELEPHONE AND CABLE manufacturing the use of 
Gas is so common that it’s frequently overlooked. Brazing, 
annealing, desiccating, laminating are just a few of the 
many ways in which manufacturers apply Gas. Yet these 


processes emphasize the virtually unlimited opportuni- 
ties for efficient heat-processing with Gas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PRINTING, two other methods of 
bringing you the world’s sights and sounds, have at least 
one common bond. In the manufacture of cameras and 
photographic materials, and in the printing of news- 
papers and magazines, Gas has always been an important 
factor—essential in mechanical, chemical, and physical 
operations. To enumerate each application is unnecessary 
but it’s in these widely varied fields of communication 
that the versatility of Gas is demonstrated. 


FOR ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION in the manu- 
facture of communications equipment, metal products, 
textiles, chemicals, foods, the advantages of Gas can be 
readily proved. There’s always a way to do production- 
line heating simply and economically with Gas—cali your 
Gas Company Representative for help with your problems. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 











SOLID 
CITIZEN cc 


your Prater 
Blue Streak Miller 


Meet the man at the crossroads of rural 
America—a fellow with his feet on the 
ground—a business man who has 
invested considerable capital to build a 
better feed mill... to do a better job 
of grinding the grain and mixing the 
feed for the farmers and feeders of his 
community. 


And for this year—with more livestock to 
be fed—his work is cut out for him. Yet 
no custom miller is better equipped 
than the Prater Blue Streak Miller. 

He has the mill, the mixer, the 
concentrates, and the experience to give 
the finest, fastest feed service—the only 
custom miller who can provide the 
profit-making advantages of Granular 
Grind and Twin-Spiral Mix. His services 
have helped hundreds of feeders to 

gain greater feeding profits! 


PRATER 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1502 $. SSth Court, Chicage 50 


MILLS © MIXERS © CORN CUTTERS * MAGNETS 
ROLL CRUSHERS * DRAG FEEDERS 
SHELLERS © CONVEYORS * BLOWERS 
MILLING EQUIPMENT 





FAMOUS Getchell sd is in the book, “The One Hundred Greatest Advertisements.” 


Getchell Ads Still Sell 


Revolutionary ad man died 10 years ago, but his ideas 
"still influence advertising agencies and magazines, many of whose 
executives are Getchell-trained. 


If you're an advertising agency execu- 
tive or a magazine editor, there’s a good 
chance you are either a “Getchell 
alumnus,” use J. Stirling Getchell’s 
ideas, or at least know who he was. As 
a magazine reader, you’re exposed to 
the Getchell influence all the time. 

What jazz did for popular music and 
tabloids for newspapers, Getchell did 
for advertising. 

He died at 41, 10 years ago this week 

—on Dec. 17, 1940. But like the first 
jazzmakers and the _tabloid-founders, 
Getchell’s influence has grown to legend 
proportions since he died. His con- 
tribution to advertising has spread 
through almost every field of written 
communications. 
e Firsts—To make this mark, it took 
Getchell only 10 years—roughly from 
1930 to 1940. In that short time he 
jolted advertising out of a complacent 
tut, which years of easy selling before 
the depression dug for it; he put to- 
gether an advertising agency that func- 
tioned with production-line swiftness; 
and he trained smart young men who 
today are top executives of leading ad 
agencics and magazines. 

Getchell was the first to tie the 
camera to words so a layout told a story 


PIONEER ad man, J. Stirling Getchell. 


fast. He was the first to give ads a 
simple orderliness. He was the first to 
adapt the sensation headline of the 
tabloids to sell products instead of sex. 
He was the first to use “strips’— a 
series of related pictures—to hammer 
home a point. 

e Screaming Ads—Starting at a time 
when a poor ad could break a product, 
Getchell had to make his copy 
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“scream.” His headlines did that—so 
successfully that advertisers begged for 
space far from Getchell competition. 

Getchell’ $_most famous ad was 
Plymouth’s “Look at All Three.” (pic- 
ture, page 78). It showed Walter P. 
Chrysler standing by one of his new 
cars advising auto buyers to look over 
Plymouth before they made up their 
minds on the famed Chevrolet or 
Henry Ford’s_ brand-new low-price 

try—the V-8. The response was ter- 
rific. Getchell, who had done the ad on 
speculation, wound up with the Ply- 
mouth account, became a fixture at 
Chrysler as long as he lived. 
¢On His Own—Getchell started his 
tn’ J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., in 

after he and his friend, Jack 
Tarleton. (now of Cunningham & 
Walsh), decided to strike out on their 
own. As free-lance co »pY writers, ey 
wo a fat retainer from Liggett & 
sarge Tobacco Co., makers of Chester- 

d cigarettes. 

Then they started picking up their 
own accounts. DeSoto was first. Later 
came Socony-Vacuum, which adopted 
Getchell’s idea of dropping eight dif- 
ferent trade names, concentrating on 
one, They also handled Allis-Chalmers, 
Vick Chemical, and a lot of other fair- 
sized jobs. But autos and gasoline made 
up the biggest part of their volume— 
which hit a peak of $12-million in the 
best year. Tn all, Getchell’s agency 
placed $100-million worth of ads. 
¢ One-Man Show—After Getchell died, 
World War II cutbacks of auto and 
gasoline advertising put the agency in 
a hole. The choice was either to 
liquidate at a sure profit or build all 
over again. Tarleton, who had become 
president, decided to call it quits. 

This confirmed the suspicions of 

many (mainly competitors) that Get- 
chell’s was a one-man agency that would 
die with him. Fabulous tales about 
Getchell’s personality also helped to 
build up the belief that only he could 
lay out a campaign as he wanted it. 
¢ Spectacular, Wasteful—There’s no 
doubt he was spectacular. From a busi- 
ness point of view he was wasteful. He 
bumed up talent, made a hundred ads 
for a campaign that would use six, fired 
good men on a whim. 

Before Getchell, if an agency wanted 
a picture, a cameraman would ‘take two 
or three shots, settle for one of those. 
Not Getchell. One time he put cameras 
in the hands of a whole crew of photog- 
raphers, sent them out to take hundreds 
of shots in'the Chrysler factory to get 
one usable picture. That shot-gun 
technique is still used today by leading 
advertising and picture: magazines. 

Getchell hired foreign-bom Ernest 
Dichter, a psychologist, ;who told him 
cigarette ads looked stilted, posed. 
“Great,” he snapped, “take two wecks, 
go around shooting movies of how 
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nound-the-clock 
PROTECTION 


Here are conduit fittings and lighting fixtures designed to 


Engineered to completely confine the dangerous sparks 


The Appleton Seol- 
Line Switch tia 
combinetion switch 
and sealing 

unit. ex- 
without 


additione! sealing 


Pat. No. 2,208,558 


Solety and service features 

of the Roemer’ Type Efu Soision 
Proot Fivorescent Lighting Fiatures moke 
them foremost in design of fvorescent 
lighting for hozardovus locations. 


Pat. No. 2.392.202 


APPLETON EL 


1750 Wellington Avenue 


that lurk in wiring systems, Appleton Explo- 
sion-Proof equipment is easy to install and 
service. And among the hundreds of fittings 
and fixtures in the complete Appleton Line is 
an explosion-proof fitting exactly suited to 
your needs. 
No matter what your lighting or wiring 
problems, A engineers have the back- 
to help you to a prac- 
tical and economical solution. For the finest 
electrical fittings and fixtures—explosion- proof 
or otherwise—specify Appleton, supplier to 
American builders for nearly half a century. 


APPLETON 


Explosion-Proof 
Equipment 


ECTRIC COMPANY 
. Chicage 13, IIlineis 


Branch Offices ond Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 





people really look and act when they 
are smoking.” 

If an chiettioee wanted fast work, 
didn’t mind profane language, and 
wanted direct action, Getchell was his 
man. The tough-minded auto a 

ted 


loved it. Others, such as bankers, 
under dis barrage of uninhibited ideas. 

The other day a former Getchellite 
said, “I’m still trying to break myself 
of the habit of the direct approach fhat 
I learned from Getch. Too many clignts 
today want to be pampered. Getch 
wouldn’t do that—not even with the : 
os, me accounts or his own staff.” | 
e Lived to Work—Beyond _ that, 

Getchell drove -himself hard. He slept 
little, played tennis at a heart-pounding 
ce, shied away from soci aon 

e couldn’t drink to relax (doctor’s 
orders), so he lived mainly to work. 
It finally killed him. 

His ideas were endless. He got them 
from everybody—a shoeshine boy, an 
elevator operator, or Walter P. Chrysler. 

He fueled his high-speed agency with 
his own inspiration. When Getchell 
got excited—as he always did—about a 
new idea, he infected everyone in the 
shop. At 5 p.m. the staff cringed when 
he burst from his office with a brain- 
storm; an hour later, they were as 

he Ni: or as he was, worked through the 
7 rete 3 ay night to put it on paper. 
with the true atmosphe © Manager, Too—All this helped build 

yaa Lt tac Bie ie Fs age” RS the Getchell “one-man” agency legend. 
(4 - @pen spaces... — bay Those: who worked with him don’t 

3 : Hee ieee one deny his worth to the firm, but they 
insist that he was also an organizer and 
an executive of the first bse 

His management ability, they say, 
equalled his personality. He could or- 
penis. he could delegate authority, and 

e could train men. 

He was not only an “ad-maker” 
whose work had “bounce” and “came 
off the page fast” (phrases all coined 
by Getchell), but he made ad men, too. 
A former crony said Getchell used to 
yell: “Give me any smart-looking kid, 
and I’ll make an ad man out of him.” 
The agency hired young men, put them 
in the mail room at $15 a week. 
Getchell figured if they had the stuff, 
they'd find their way to the top. 

But to speed up the process, he 
held regular training periods. Getchell 
would hand out assignments to just 
about everybody on the payroll, tell 
them to come back with an ad. Then 
he would stick the results on a board, 
call in the staff and start criticizing the 
copy, applaud the good ones, show 
where they could be improved. 

In addition, Getchell let young 
brains grind out spot radio commercials; 
it took dozens a week to fill Socony- 
Vacuum’s air time. 





i Ee ne 








‘ / 3 = | © Important Graduates—Out of these 
: f ett | classes came the men who today are 
; V7, UREA: CPCS BS tops in their field. Says one of them: 


“You couldn’t work three days with- 
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THE MARK OP A 


we can 


... WITH STAMPINGS! 


Think about your product. Does it need 
carefully engineered mechanical motion 
to improve its performance . . . make it 
easier or safer to use .. . make it more 
salable? If so, Standard may have some- 
thing special for you. 

Our specialty is producing mechanical 
devices that initiate a force or motion, 
transmit it, control or check it. We can 
build a latch, lock or linkage to unusually 
close tolerances—by STAMPING—to 
keep the price very, very low. These are 


reasons why you'll find Standard locks on 

many of the leading makes of new cars. 
If this design experience and careful 

manufacturing approach suggest a possi- 

ble solution for your ‘‘motion” problem, 

we would like to discuss it with you. Our 

new booklet, ‘‘We 

Make Motions’, ex- 

plains our facilities 

further. Why not : 

write for a copy 

today? 


“a Te Stands Hada Ch, 


DEPT. A, GENERAL OPFICES: 2120 WEST 110 STREET « CASVELAND 2, OHIO 








ee something. He ran a 
sparkling agency, but also a found: 
for abmahen? a 
If you run down a list of leading 
agencies today, top management of a 
lot of them will be Getchell alumni— 
men who started as mail-room clerks. 
’re men such as M. P. (Pete) 
Franceschi, vice-president and general 
at Foote, Cone & Belding; 
William E. Berchtold, executive vice- 
soonsaat of the same agency; E. G. 
ickerson, Compton Advertising, Inc.; 
Frederick W. vg foe Jr., copy chief 
at Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.; Hans 
Sauer, vice-president and art director 
of Lennen & Mitchell; Earl H. (Dutch) 
Ellis, who handles the Liggett & Myers 
account for Cunningham & Walsh; and 
Leslie Pearl, copy writer for Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

The top of magazine mastheads is 
also heavily studded with names of 
Getchell alumni. Gerard Piel, once 
science editor of Life, bought Scientific 
American two years ago and made it 
over, using Getchell ideas. Howard C. 
Jensen shows the Getchell influence 
- = a ytoitee of Popular Science 
Monthly. tchell-trained George A. 
= 4 ty append Dusenbury is now a consultant to. many 

magazines. Proctor Mellquist, another 
alumnus, is managing editor of Sunset 
magazine. 
¢ Innovations—Besides his training pro- 
gram, Getchell’s management ability 
showed up in other ways. His produc- 
tion line, for instance, could turn out 
a full-blown campaign ready to be pub- 
lished—with 25 plates, copy written, all 
of it laid out on glossy paper—in 48 
hours. That speed was never matched. 

It stemmed from the fast-changing 
advertising pace of the era—when auto 
companies might order fresh material 
every week. 

To get the speed, Getchell made a 
couple of innovations. One was setting 
up his own photographic studio. It 
gave priority to all Getchell jobs, did 
them in the middle of the night if 
necessary. It saved money by cutting 
out commercial photographers’ profits. 

In addition, he put in one of the 
first machine bookkeeping systems an 
agency ever had. He wanted to know 
“the net” that day, not two weeks 
later. 

Getchell became sick in March, 1940. 


Your New STEEL AGE Desk will get cheers too! After that, until it folded because of ad- 


The streamlined beauty of a new work ease and comfort .. . nor the tisi tbacks, th ae rith- 
Steel Age Executive desk always genuine pride of ownership it in- a bine "Tes uate tad paid off it 
makes it the center of attraction. spires. You should see it today! < Peg ldennih he peak Getchell 


But best of all, it keeps right on : 
winning the admiration of its was called in to consult on putting to- 
s sage gether the 1930's gift to slick maga- 
zines—the picture books. He started 
his own, called Picture, but it faildd. 


owner yeur after year, for no other 
At Leeding Office Furniture Declers from Coust to Coast Today if you open a copy of Life or 


desk can duplicate its supreme 
CORRY-JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING CORP. Look or see an ad that smacks you in 
Corry, Pennsyivania the eye with a headline or a photo- 
raph, you are likely to be seeing 


, 4 
Wasi. Cuafiamen of Sal Office (ernie Getchell’s ideas still at work. 
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e A glass jar may contain anything 
from olives to antibiotics; a tin can 
may carry paint or sliced peaches; paper boxes 
of every type deliver foodstuffs, shoes, pharmaceuticals 
—an endless parade of America’s everyday needs. 
Millions of packages are required each week. 
And—on every package—a label or wrapper, 
securely held by a dependable adhesive, 
assures both identification and protection. 


Glass jars, metal cans, paper boxes—the miraculous 
machines that make or fiil them— the labels, 
wrappers and adhesives . . . these combine to make 
Packaging a $7,000,000,000 industry. 


Packaging is one of a hundred industries in which Arabol 
is privileged to serve the leaders. Out of 65 years 

of pioneering, ten thousand adhesives formulas 

have been developed in our five laboratories. 

Arabol Adhesives are now supplied for 

more than a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives are required 
— in the making of your product, in its labeling, 
packaging and/or shipping cases. Somewhere near 
your business there is an Arabol plant or warehouse 
ready to serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit samples for you 
to test in your own plant—under your particular work- 
ing conditions—for your specific requirements. That 
is the one kind of testing that assures you of 
satisfactory results, 


Your inquiry to Dept. 27 will bring a 
prompt response. a: 
tai 


tHe ARABOL manuracturine co. 
Executive offices: 110 East 42nd $t., New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + BOSTON © ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. + PHILADELPHIA » LONDON, ENGLAND 








Bonus Yardstick 
Libbey-Owens-Ford uses 
a far-ranging rating formula to 
figure out just how much each 
salesman should get in extra pay. 


This is the season when a lot ‘of 
managements are scratching their heads 
over how much bonus, if any, their 
salesmen are worth. Not so Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., in Toledo. 
LOF has reduced bonuses to a scientific 
formula. 

LOF has gotten rid of the guess- 
work for several years by using a 10- 
item rating chart. Filled out by his im- 
mediate superior, it covers a 
from a man’s handling of his persona 
finances to what he knows about the 
company’s products. Highest possible 
rating is 100; anyone scoring under 60 
gets no bonus. Different items on the 
chart have different maximums: 15 is 
tops for some, others can produce as 
little as five. 
¢ Base Figure—LOF starts in with a 
base figure for the man whose rating 


is equal to the average of his group. 
In 1950, the company will pay 124% 

iS EXPENSIVE of his salary for this average mark. If 

Z the man rates above (or below) average, 

the company adjusts the bonus accord- 


UNCONTROLLED DUST that ‘gets by’ old-fashioned floor care... = othe diference oo age ala 
spreads air-borne bacteria that may cause absenteeism . . . redeposits figure is doubled, and the following 
itself in bins, shelves, finished products where it must be removed formula applied, taking 80 as average. 
again... tracks into clean areas and makes floor surfaces (1) For a rating of 90. 

unsightly and insenitary! 80 (averagey + 20 (10 x 2) = 100; 


a od = }2 0 24% i 
WESTONE CONTROLS DUST. Inexpensively. It's an antiseptic floor ie bs pitted oar Lage 


treatment. Inhibits the growth of certain bacteria right at the source. Thus a salary of $4,000 adds a $624 
Loosens and picks-up all dust. Seals surfaces. Holds subsequent bonus. ° A 
dust down for quick, easy removal. Keeps bins clean. Speeds materials (2) For a rating of 70. ; 

i ¥ fe 80 (average) — 20 (10 x 2) = 60; 60 + 
handling. Reduces floor maintenance costs up to 50%. As a WEST 80 = 75%. 75% of 124% is 9.4% of 
representative can easily demonstrate. Without charge. salary. 


Thus lary of $4,000 adds a $376 
WESTONE is an antiseptic DUST CONTROL floor treatment. RP ing oes dy seis 


Along with the bonus check, manage- 
ment sends New Year’s greetings—and 
Visit our Booth 821 at the LA a breakdown of the saeeans aie 
ISTHFECTING Here are some sample ratings that 
Plant Maintenance Show, Cleveland. might greet the salesman’s pleased (or 
horrified) eyes: 
¢ Knowledge of company prod- 
ucts, etc.: Familiar with routine mat- 
ters. Requires help frequently. Score: 
West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York five points out of a possible 15. 
Sy aS SS eee Cee e Ability to plan and organize 
work: Exceptional ability. Score: nine 
points out of a possible 10. 
¢ Relationship with the trade and 
save money Mr Positi other company employees: Works well 
* with others. Favorable impression. 
by controlling nee Score: 10 points out of a pos 3 15. 
floor dust ¢ Personal appearance: Not par- 
ticularly neat. Two points out of a 
possible five. 











Gentlemen: I'd like to have a local WEST representative come out and 
how fo give me a demonstration of Antiseptic WESTONE dust control. 
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CHARITIES 





Please Mail It To... 


Charitable organizations’ 
direct mail appeals pay off. 
Lénger list of donors offsets 
smaller individual gifts. 


More and more charitable organiza- 
tions are turning to a new and highly 
successful formula for raising funds— 
direct mail appeal. 

For years, institutions have relied on 
tried-and-true methods to swell their 
coffers: They’ve induced a few wealthy 
was to make large contributions or 

ave secured the cooperation of em- 
ployers to solicit donations from their 
employees. Now they’re finding that 
direct mail drives pay off. 

¢ Impetus—Back in 1907 the National 
Tuberculosis Assn. pioneered this tech- 
nique with the mailing of its Christmas 
seals. In that year, donations were : 
$3,000; rose to $5,546,000 by 1929; means greater dependability 
dropped off during the depression; 
bounded to $20;154,000 in 1949. NTA for your products 
credits 96% of the take to its direct 
mail campaign. Obviously we don’t bend steers. But, bending steerhide leather 

: Recently, other organizations have is an important, though simple, preliminary Sirvis test. By flex- 
sezed open, the Leet Pang nin ing leather back and forth, the quality of its fiber structure is 

> : determined. Other, more complicated procedures ascertain ten- 
eillamy Picts Socety kk Cotopied sile strength, hardness, water and oil resistance, and other spe- 
Children & Adults, the ~ bei Poon. cific qualities. The point is that all Sirvis leather parts are care- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. And many fully checked at every stage of manufacture to assure you of 
hospitals are following suit. complete dependability when they are installed in your mecha- 

» Psyc hology—Direct mail appeal has nisms. Therefore, when you need mechanical leather packings, 
certain po Ni boots, ‘diaphragms or other seals, investigate Sirvis. Solving 

e It leaves the amount of the critical sealing and protection problems has been Chicago Raw- 
donation, if any, to the individual's hide’s specialty for seventy-two years and includes the develop- 
conscience. There is no pressure by ment of oil seals and synthetic rubber products. C/R will wel- 


solicitors or by an employee’s business : need 
superior. Fund raisers feel that this puts come the opportunity to study your Ks 


the donor in a better frame of mind, 
makes him more susceptible to later : é 
Is. y : Sirvis ‘boots, diaphragms 
appea ‘ and pockings ore giving 
e A campaign can be conducted as . dependable service all 
often as seems advisable, isn’t limited over the world under dif- 
to annual drives or organization buildup. saat We Stel etna 
(Father Flanagan’s Boys .Town runs SIPVIS 
two mail drives a vear.) MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 
eIt can be timed to good ad- 
vantage. National Tuberculosis counts D nccisudbtedqiedven 
heavily on the Christmas spirit to pro- More motor vehicles, form oll custom-engineered ond 
mote sale of TB seals. National Society Pa pode: aauaee pi custom-built for critical serv- 
for Crippled Children & Adults has “Perled’” O© Seale then any reste ye eo borg 
Easter seals. other shaft-type sealing device. ce s 
« Individual mail donations don’t run . ; SIRVENE 
so high as those obtained by personal PEnretr Out Seals COmpouNDED SYNTHETIC RUSEER 
solicitation. But the number of donors 
is larger. Fetes BK 1070 
Some organizations offer a token gift 
to contributors. DAV has a miniature 
to contritston. DAY tess minates | CHICAGO, RAWIIGE MANUFACTURI NG CO. 
dence, their annual campaign hits the 1231 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, INlinois 
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Buffalo offers induscry a strategic location for economic distribution. More than 
65 million people—almost half of Fond, asap of the United Seates and nearly 
70 per cent of the population of —live within a radius of 500 miles from 

alo, This market is served by a mighty network of transportation. It can be sup- 
plied overnight by rail or highway; in two hours by air; or by water through the 
Great Lakes and the New York State Barge Canal. Buffalo also offers industry access 
to unlimited raw materials, gas, electric power and friendly labor. Otis, long ago, 


became a citizen of “The City of Good Neighbors” and a friendly adviser to the 
businessmen who have built its skyline. 


GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


Once again at Christmas, pay 
grateful homage to Miss Liberty. And 
if possible, visit her high-held 

torch of freedom. An Otis elevator 
will make the first ten stories of 
your ascent effortless. ; 


5 + AUTOTRONIC = 6 


5 Oris AUTOTRONIC Elevators, with electronic 
group supervision, will replace 6 manually 
operated cars in the Marine Trust Company Building, 
Buffalo. Here again, Oris Autotronic elevators 

will demonstrate the fact “that Otis elevators 
outperform all others.” 


HOW'S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine 

style? He should be! Otis maintenance is 
keeping vertical transportation systems 

in more than 2,500 retail stores everlastingly 
on the job during the Christmas rush 

—and all year ‘round, too! Want the details? 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
i 





public at the time in cach state when 


new. I ate he 

e Operation—Institutions either handle 
their own —e ae it pote 
companies that specialize. in i 
and * et iy 
bly the ag Tete in this fie 
is Reuben . Donnelley. of -Chi- 
cago. Donnelicy mails, -or assists <a 
meting... eve 100-million - ‘a 
year. The company estimates: that th 
number of its fund-raising mailings“ has 
increased fivefold over the past 10 years. 

Donnelley’s basic list for charities is 
the auto owners’ list. This is national, 
includes 25-million names. It caw be 
divided geographically, so is useful for 
local drives, as well as national. Don- 
nelley figures that this list is superior, 
since auto owners spend a lot on their 
cars, hence are considered free spenders. 
Also, car owners’ lists hit rural areas 
that phone owner and credit customers’ 
lists wouldn’t reach. 
¢ Case History—Small institutions, too, 
find that direct mail appeal can pay off. 
Here’s the story of one drive: 

An orphanage in Iowa wanted to ex- 
pane Tt was poe gps largely by re- 
igious groups and received no grants 
from the state, Community Chest, or 
other sources. 

At Donnelley’s suggestion, it mailed 
150,000 appeals to people in 50 sur- 
rounding counties. Initial cost was $13,- 
000—a little over 8¢ apiece. The 
orphanage got back $8,500, so it ap- 
parently lost $4,500 on the deal. The 
money was received from 10,000 people 
who never had contributed to the or- 
phanage before. 

The following year, a mailing was 
made to these 10,000 donors. The cost: 
$500. The orphanage received $7,000 
in gifts. Three-fourths of the 10,000 
gave the second time. 

So in two years, the orphanage had 
its mail campaign on a profit basis. It 
had acquired a list of 10,000 potential 
donors. 

e Cost—Cost of a mail campaign usu- 
ally runs around 5¢ per name, higher 
for smaller drives and in cases where an 
item is offered for sale. Returns are 
about 25¢ for each nickel of mailin 
cost. The most successful drives, o 
course, are those involving charities 
whose name already is familiar to the 
prospective donor. 

e Top Heavy—As more organizations 
climb on the bandwagon, some fund 
raisers fear that they will overplay their 
hands. There is a limit to the number 
of appeals a person can answer. As mails 
become more and more loaded with 
these appeals, the tendency will be for 
even the most philanthropic to toss 
most appeals in the wastepaper basket. 
Or he will, limit his contributions to 
those particular charities in which, for 
one reason or another, he has a persona! 
interest. 
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When you think of a cigar box, your first thought 
is-it’s wood. But, like a host of other present-day 
products, many popular brands of cigars are pack- 
aged in strong durable paperboard boxes, which pro- 
tect their original factory-fresh quality. 


Today, nearly every type of paper box you can 
: name, from a tiny jewelry container to a large shoe 
sae STOKESPEED ong ee tae or textile box, is skillfully produced on expertly 
on finishing paper wrap, handling up to . ~9O 66, => Ae are 
boxes an hour. Other 6 & S packaging equip» engineered S&S “‘set-up"’ paper box making 
— = ——— — pe a machines. From the many advancements contrib- 
orm, til and sea gS and envelopes ¢ a01 * =e © : A 
handling a variety of powders, gran- uted to modern packaging, FMC’s Stokes & 
ular and paste-like products. Smith Company enjoys a position of 50 years of 
Send for free booklet...“‘Know Your ae shin j is fie 
FidC's” coailelile om seaeial leadership in this field. 


PUMPS AND WATER Sysrene FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL FIRE Sees Eee RQUESERICE 


RLESS PUMP DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION JOHN KKAN WESTERN DIVISION 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL gnc AGRICULTURAL INSEC TICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTI . & FUNGICIDE 
MECHANIC. SAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA NIAGARA CHEMICAL tavimon 
PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AU baie fd SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGne vo LTURAL EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ee BARNGROV =n piv ison HN REAN DIVISION 


PACKING EQUII’MENT DIVISION JOUN BE in DIVISION 08 oF bath banydr g ‘ wo og ANY AGUE-SELLS Di BOL JENS PRODUCTS eee 
FL ‘ORDA DIVISION of FMC JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 








serman Movable Steel Interiors unquestionably have increased departmental production and efficiency” 


“The actual results obtained since our Hauserman 
Movahle Steel Interiors were installed have surprised 
and more than pleased us” continues Mr. Ehrisman. 
“Actually, we now accommodate more people in the 
department than before the partitions were installed. 
The various units have their own offices, and enjoy 
privacy such as they never had before. Dictation and 
telephoning are easier. Group conferences, on one 
engineering problem or another, occur frequently 
throughout the day, without interruptions and 
without disturbing other persons working nearby. 


“The partitioning has unquestionably increased the 
sales department’s production and efficiency, and has 
made the day's work easier and pleasanter for every- 
one. To these benefits should be added the fact that 
the fourth floor now has a far more neat and 
attractive appearance than it ever had in the old 


Organized for 
Service Nationally 
Since 1913 


“yp Movatl Stel falriow 


Titi ile li: 











Henry O. Ehrisman, Assistant General Sales Manager, 
The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 
days. Visitors stepping off the elevator seldom 
fail to express their very favorable impression of 
our modernized, good-looking, business-like office 
arrangements." 


“Before and after” photos of the Foxboro sales 
department are shown above. These Hauserman 
Movable Steel Interiors can be quickly and easily 
moved whenever new operating plans require 
changed floor layouts. And whenever Hauserman 
Walls are relocated, all units are completely utilized. 


Ask the nearest Hauserman office or representative 
to help you adapt Hauserman advantages and 
efficiencies to your particular floor 

layout requirements. Or write The 

E. F. Hauserman Company, 6924 Grant 

Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio, for our fully- 

illustrated 60-page catalog. 
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Partitions » Wainscot 
Railings » Acoustical Ceilings 
Complete Accessories 
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COMPANIES 


GREETING CARDS, mountains of them, are run off on hand press at Hallmark plant. 


Merry Xmas—3-Billion Times 


That's the number of cards Americans are sending each 
other this year. The Hallmark company produces a sizable slice of 
the supply, along with greetings for just about every occasion. 


Tottering, footsore postmen are de- 
livering something like 3-billion Christ- 
mas cards to Americans this year—or 
so the greeting card industry hopefully 
estimates. 

Phat’s a lot of Christmas cards, 
about 75 for each U.S. family. And it 
takes a lot of industry to produce the 
cards. The figures get really full of 
zeTOs when vou realize that Christmas 
cards mac up a mere fourth of all 
the greeting cards that Americans zest- 
fully m: ail to one another. The greeting- 
card people are coy about figures, but a 
good estimate is that the industry does 
approximately $200-million a vear in 
business. 
¢ Big Time—Biggest fish in this sizable 
industrial pond is the Hallmark com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. For a guess, 
Hallmark distributes about twice as 
many cards as any other firm in the 
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business, around a million cards a day. _ 


l'hat’s a good big slice for an industry 
that is extraordinarily diversified. About 
70% of all cards are handled by small 
operators and door-to-door sellers. 

The whole industry is growing like a 

St. Bernard pup; total sales have at least 
tripled in the last 10 years. Hallmark 
itself offers an especially vivid figure: 
The increase in business this year alone 
is greater than total sales in 1935. 
e New Store—In keeping with this 
growth, Hallmark opened a new and 
ancy retail store in Kansas City this 
month. Mostly, though, the company 
does its business through independent 
stores and dealers operating all over the 
country. 

The store is giving a big play to a 
new Hallmark line: the exclusive card 
reproduction of the works of an obscure 
British painter named Winston Church- 


Here is a de luxe personal desk book jor® 
you which combines the functions of a 
diary, appo' and private finan- 
cial record all in one, plus special charts 
and pages of business data which will save 
you st the year. Published 
each Chri ears, it is the 
cheice of America’s Pike executives 
and high Army and or. a theg or _ oe 
fer it because it is the fi 

book of its kind in + hap sa wor! 

sonal Record pak is bound by hand in 
fine imported 1 . Printed on superfine 
puper, size 5 by 8 inches. The 200-page 
Diary Section is ruled off by hours as well 
as ys and pro generous writing 
space. The 2 ge Data Section includes 
sections for Income Tax Deductions; 





Stecks, a Insurance Records; Stock 
Market Price Ranges; ae te and Dis- 
count Tables; Rai ares; Best 
Hotels in Principal Che: 
pega —— 
be stam, in g on 
the Personal Record Price $ 5.50 
Book for 30 cents ad- 
ditional charge. 
A Superb Business Remembrance 
Order one of these de luxe Personal Rec- 
ord Books for your own use—you will be 
delighted with it. Then consider buying a 
quantity to give as your business remem- 
brance this year to customers, friends, col- 
leagnes. These books will be 
appreciated and used every 
day throughout 1951. 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
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PACKAGE 


HAYSSEN-WRAPPED 


< LYSED 


Fully automatic . . . high production, 
low cost... Electric Eye registration 
. +» 40 years’ experience. 


Write for further information, tech- 
nical packaging help, and name 
your Mayssen representative. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 





Greatest PORTAB\E 
of them al]! 


P| 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 
15,000 eps - 712 inches per second 
HALF TRACK! 


@ Extended range 15,000 cycle half-track re- 
cording at 7'/ Inches per second. 


@ Incredible performance thet equais or ex- 
coeds most full-track 1§ I.p.s. recorders. 


@ Saves 75% on age by combining 132 min. of 
recording on @ single 2400-ff. N.A.B. reel. 
@ Can be furnished with Single Track Heods. 


Write for Complete Specifications 
- ond Contre! Arrangement 


AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ie Sen Carlos, Celifernia aa 





BIG-TIME PAINTINGS are reproduced on Hallmark cards. This layout conference is 
working on a Grandma Moses landscape.. Art cards are big sellers. 


IDEA MAN, dreaming up a slogan, dis- 
cards one thought, gropes for another. 


ill—better known for his political and 
literary activities. 

¢ High-Brow and Low-Brow—Art repro- 
duction plays an increasing role in 
Hallmark cards. The paintings of 
Grandma Moses and other contempo- 
rary painters are featured. 

These high-brow cards sell rapidly, 
but not so well as more gadgety pro- 
ductions. For cxample, this year’s top 
number is the Magic Money ‘Tree, a 
novelty card in which $1 in dimes can 
be inserted. 

Surprisingly, American taste in cards 
varics but little in different parts of the 
country. The Suth’n Kunnel and the 
Yankee trader seem to like the same 
greetings. Sales volume stays pretty well 
in proportion to population. San Fran- 
cisco tops other cities in per capita 
sales; Nevada and Washington are the 
liveliest state markets on a person-for- 
person basis. 


e Early Years—The Hallmark company 


got into the card swim in 1910, when 


Joyce Hall (cover) came to Kansas City, 
with the ripe experience of 17 years on 
earth, during which he had accumu- 
lated $3,500 in capital. Hall started in 
the post-card business, but shifted in 
1915 to greeting cards. By 1920, he 
had been joined in the firm by his 
brothers William and Rollie. 

Meanwhile, the infant company was 
just beginning to get its nose above a 
sea of red ink in 1917 when a fire 
wiped out its entire plant and stock 
just as the busy fall season was getting 
under way. Joyce Hall proceeded to 
pass a few miracles, building up re- 
p’acement stock overnight. 

At that point, World War I set the 

company firmly on its feet. Wars, it 
seems, are times of extra effort in the 
card-mailing world. Once started, Hall- 
mark gained steadily. 
e Still Boss—Today, 35 years after he 
made his first greeting card, Hall is 
still very much the boss of the company. 
It was his initiative that launched it 
into big-scale advertising, finally cli- 
maxed by a radio network show. Before 
Hall’s time, cards got no advertising, 
weren’t even displayed in stores. Hali 
pioneered display racks and finally de- 
veloped a rack that doubles as storage 
space and practically does its own book- 
keeping. 

The boss does more than global 
thinking, he’s a stickler for detail. 
Eating late one day in the company 
cafetcria, he noticed that 20 pieces of 
cherry pie were still unsold. That 
seemed wasteful; he ordered a poll of 
employee preferences in pie. Thirty 
different kinds of pie got votes, but 
cherry won in a breeze. 

Hall’s solution of the leftover prob- 
lem: Pics now are cut only as needed. 
Unsold whole pies are peddled to em- 
ployees at cost. 
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A Strange Way 
to Win Friends..; ) 











‘TER COMPARY 





Poking Into Other ine 8 Business 


A lot of Atlas time and money is spent on creative curiosity—tackling a 
customer’s problem on his home grounds. And this kind of curiosity has 
sparked many an Atlas contribution to improved methods and lower costs 
in the many industries Atlas serves. 


An example? The RockmasTER Blasting System, often credited with lifting 
the standards of the entire industry. 


Merely supplying industrial explosives and blasting supplies is not enough. 
Atlas technicians “poke their noses” into quarries, mines, strip pits, and 
construction jobs seeking ways to help blasters. They originated a new con- 
cept of blasting—the RockMAsTER Blasting System. The big idea is the 
System. 


In RockmasTER blasting, drill holes filled with explosives are made to fire 
at controlled thousandth-of-a-second intervals instead of all at once. Sixteen 
intervals are available. The RocKMASTER Blasting System means the right 
drill pattern, the right explosives, and the riglft milli-second detonators to 
fit a particular job. The result: lower costs for quarrying, mining, and 
construction. 

Such developments are the result of Atlas work for and with the customer 
on the problem of holding down costs while improving quality. If the things 
you make are in the range of Atlas activities, our technical and engineering 
staffs are at your service. 


ROCKMASTER: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Oft. 


Industrial Explosives « Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 
vue Activated Carbons « Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents 














A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 


ONE OF A SERIES 


America’s Road to Victory 


..~ Let’s Increase Production 





This is the time to speak out—now—at the beginning. 


Our industrial program for re-armament is getting 
off on the wrong foot. 

The talking and writing about it emphasize the 
wrong things. 

Its headline words are “cuts” and “controls.” 

Those words make bad propaganda for the cold 
war. 

“Cuts” and “controls” are no words to challenge 
the imagination and energy of our own people. They 
won't impress the masters of the Kremlin. And they 
can only make it appear to the rest of the world that 
America thinks it can defend the free way of life by 
abandoning it. 

America stands as the world’s champion against 
aggression because America has become the most 
powerful free nation in the world. 

How did we get that way? 

Not by putting ceilings on wages; not by rationing 
or clamping iron-clad government controls all over 
business and industry. 

To be sure, some temporary controls are necessary 
to channel very scarce materials speedily to use for 
defense. So, too, are special taxes and credit restric- 
tions needed to combat inflation. But they will be 
fatal if they blind us to this fact: 


We became the strongest nation in the world by 
out-producing every other nation. 


Production —The Final Answer 

Next year our government is planning at least a 
$40 billion military program. Instead of planning only 
on controls to divert $40 billion of production from 
the making of civilian goods to the making of military 
supplies, we should be figuring out also ways to push 
up total production. 

Of course, our industrial plant is running at close 
to “capacity” now. And our labor force has reached 
almost full employment. There isn’t much slack to 
be taken up. 

Can even the United States add a $40 billion mir- 
acle of production on top of what it is already doing? 

Our answer is “Yes”—and within two years. It 
can be done by adding about $6 billion each year to 
our program. of capital investment which now runs 
about $22 billion a year. 

Part of this added production will come from ex- 
panding our industries. The steel companies, for ex- 
ample, already have plans to increase their capacity 
almost ten per cent in the next two years. 

But by far the largest part of that $40 billion of 
added production must come from higher produc- 
tivity —raising industry’s efficiency. 


continued on next page 











To meet our goals we need to raise our productivity 
five per cent a year. 

Can it be done? 

The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 


Raise Industry’s Productivity 


McGraw-Hill’s studies of industry’s equipment 
show that there are countless opportunities for im- 
proving efficiency. Our manufacturing industries 
alone need at least $35 billion of new equipment to 
raise their facilities to first class technical standards. 

Here are some of the broad possibilities reported 
by the trained editors of McGraw-Hill’s business 
magazines: 

In many manufacturing plants as much as 40 per 
cent of workers’ time goes into moving materials and 
parts—shifting things about within the plant between 
processes and to and from shipping platforms. 

' FACTORY estimates that improved materials 
handling equipment and methods might well cut 
handling costs twenty-five per cent and save annually 
over 650,000 man-years of unnecessary labor. 

Modern machine tools designed since World War 
II are 40 per cent more productive, on the average, 
than is old equipment. But AMERICAN MACHIN- 
IST surveys show that 95 per cent of industry’s 
machine tools are of designs at least ten years old. 
Replacing them could raise productivity of the metal- 
working industries at least ten per cent—enough to 
absorb a major share of the metalworking industries’ 
part of the defense program as now planned. 

In coal mining, latest equipment and methods can 
raise productivity sharply. The editors of COAL AGE 
estimate that production of bituminous coal could be 
raised from seven tons per man-shift to ten within 
three to five years. 

Many new textile production techniques are 50 
per cent to 75 per cent more efficient than those in 
use now. If plants could be fully modernized, and full 
usé made of latest management methods, TEXTILE 
WORLD estimates that output-per-manhour would 
rise 20 per cent. A FOOD INDUSTRIES study in- 
dicates that modern equipment plus the best man- 
agement techniques could raise productivity in food 
processing at least 20 per cent. 

These are just some of the opportunities that in- 
dustry can seize and by which the nation can profit. 


A Nation-Wide Effort 

Of course, industry itself can’t do the whole job. 
Labor, government and all the rest of us must 
cooperate. 

Government’s part is to see that its emergency 
controls are so applied that they will increase pro- 
ductivity and thus make possible an early lifting of 
such controls. ’ 

Labor's part is to help in the development of labor- 
saving methods and machinery and to welcome their 
adoption as the only sure way of continuing to ad- 
vance the-American standard of living while main- 
taining the American free way of life. 

For all of us the job is to work constantly for an 
expanding, ever-stronger America with constantly 
growing productivity; not a pinched and shackled 
America cooped up under wage and price ceilings and 
tied to a ration card. 


Challenge to Industry 

Here is a sharp challenge to industry to study the 
best work-methods that are being reported—to use 
every minute and every dollar it can to replace 
obsolete equipment. ; 

Here is a sharp challenge to government to do 
everything within its power to make its control poli- 
cies and its fiscal policies strengthen the incentives to 
industrial modernization—to demand sacrifice for a 
purpose and not for effect. 

The job to which such opportunities point will take 
time—though nothing holds back adoption of some 
of the simpler improvements in work-methods re- 
ported in business magazines all the time. 

But increasing production is our one best hope that 
we may be spared the full array of price, wage and 
production controls now and be freed eventually from 
all controls. 

General Omar Bradley has said that the protection 
of our national independence calls for “long-range 
commitments that we are willing to carry out.” 

A long-range commitment to fight this battle for 
peace with America’s most powerful weapon —indus- 
trial productivity —is the surest guarantee of victory 
for the free world. 

Let’s make that commitment—now—at the be- 
ginning. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 











is an easy assignment 
for this revolutionary 
non-lubricated valve 





Liquefied Petroleum Gases, such ‘ . . 
as butane and propane, are rough 1 PACK IT Warehouse worker stows an item into Speedbox. The aluminum and steel 
on «rdinary valves ... particularly container is designed to hold an entire less-than-carload order. 
those valves which depend on a 
lubricant for a tight seal. aoe di. ° . e 
light hydroearbons have an affinity S F S p 
for valve lubricants, and once the pee OX ases i in ains 
lubricant is dissolved Moc butane \ d d 
or propane the line product is not . 4 HH ; } 
anbs. etatominato’ tuk the wales ae Missouri Pacific spherical cuts packing costs and damage 
sg yg ko et There’s no separate wrapping; the ware- 
difficult industrial services where i epa sno frei ht on wei ht of box. 
Cameron NON-LUBRICATED Lift- houser loads up from shelves. H pay 9 ; 9 
Plug Valves have turned in an out- “¢ pe 
standing performance. This valve is 
unique in that its seat is separate 
from the valve body. Line pressures 
tend to improve rather than destroy 
the geometry of the fit between the 
seat and plug. Obviously, the sepa- 
rate seat feature permits any desired 
trim. And, the valve may be com- 
pletely overhauled without removing 
it from the line. ; 

Send today for literature on this 
truly remarkable valve. It may be 
the answer to your valve problem, 
too! 





Cutaway view, show- 
ing separate renew- 
able seat and plug 
actuator which 
lifts, turns and 

seats plug in 








IRON WORKS, INC. Towmotor tractor hauls Speedbox to freight car. Boxes travel only on 


P. ©. Box 1212, Houston, Texes 3 SHIP IT Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific lines. 
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2 LOCK IT its ready wo be weighed. 


The Speedbox is Missouri Pacific 
. R.R.’s gift to the company that ships in 
" less-than-carload lots. The road owns 
them, farms them out to shippers free 
of charge. The object is to cut ship- 
ping costs, lessen damage. 

The Speedbox is an aluminum affair, 
reinforced with steel. It’s mounted on 
casters. Standard sizes run 48 x 45 
x 34 in. or 48 x 48 x 40 in.—big 
enough to take care of a customer's 
entire order. 

When the order comes, the shipper 
just wheels his Speedbox down the line 
of bins in his warehouse, picks out the 
goods to be sent. He has no individual 
wrapping to do; the items travel in the 
packages they're stored in. 

When the box is all stocked up, the 
shipper seals it with a seal that MoPac 
has issued to him. The box isn’t opened 
till it gets to the customer. 
¢ Cuts Claims—One user, Cash Whole- 
sale Co. (pictures), Little Rock, Ark., 
loads 25 to 40 Speedboxes a week, says 
they have cut damage claims substan- 
tially. 

MoPac charges no freight on the 
; weight of the box, just for the contents. 
For that reason, Speedboxes right now 
travel only between points in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee. This is the 
only area so far in which the road has 
pene to absorb freight on the 
boxes. Eventually, MoPac hopes to use 
its container over its entire system. 
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Phenolic plastic bearings molded of 
Monganto’s Resinox are now replacing 
metal rollers in the sliding drawer on 
A-B stoves because: 

The new bearings are mass-molded 
with metal insert included in one 


operation that requires no additional. 


machining or finishing. They are free- 
rolling and, with graphite built right 
in, need no lubrication. Excellent di- 
mensional stability and high impact- 
resistance of Resinox and its resis 
tance to heat up to 490°F, more than 
meet all the requir: te. Cust 


“This phenolic drawer bearing 


rolled costs back 
when we scrapped habititis” 


It adds up to: lower production costs _@ 


and higher customer satisfaction. 
These advantages—in just one 
product —are but a few of the many 
that Resinox offers. And Resinox is 
but one of many Monsanto plastics, 
each possessing its own special prop- 
erties that are already being applied 
to hundreds of products in scores of 
industries. It will pay you to investi- 
gate Monsanto plastics—and learn 
how they can improve your product, 
or cut production costs, or add sales 
ppeal. Write Monsanto today—or use 





like the quieter, easy operation of re 
new stove drawers. 


the handy coupon. 
Resinex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICA".. COMPANY 


Plastics Division, 
Please send me inf on M to Plastics. My 


product is 


AVR AW 


Dept ~ SGeeaas &, Mage. 





























ENTERTAINMENT 





MUSICALS, such as adaptation of Damon Runyon’s “Guys and Dolls”, are packing the theaters for months ahead. 


On Broadway: More Shows, More Hits 


Producers gamble on high-cost musicals, hedge with proved 
plays from London. Tickets are just as tight as last year. 


There are a few more shows and 
many bettcr shows this season than 
last on Broadway's legitimate theater 
circuit. That should be welcome news 
to businessmen who hope to take in a 
hit when they come to New York. 
But just as last year (BW—Noy.19'49, 
p31), they had better do their plan- 
ning well ahcad—or be prepared to i 
plenty. The ticket market is still mighty 
tight. 

Counting a theater-in-the-round _re- 
vival of Shaw's “Arms and the Man,” 
there are 26 shows on Broadway this 
weck. The percentage of hits so far has 
been the highest in many years. 


|. Patterns on Broadway 


Running over the list of new pro- 
ductions, two patterns stand out. One 
is the number of London imports— 
eight, so far. The other is the emphasis 
on musicals—five new productions, in- 
cluding four hits. A third, less obvious 


% 


but significant development this sea- 
son has been the generally effective 
effort to curb pfoduction and operat- 
ing costs, despite steadily rising prices. 
¢ Looking to London—There’s onc ob- 
vious explanation for the unusual num- 
ber of British plays brought to Broad- 
way. With the odds stacked so heavily 
against successes, producers are trying 
to insure shinsale with a_ proved 
commodity. So they look to London, 
where the financial encouragement of 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, plus 
a surge of playwright and director 
talent, has brought about a stage renais- 
sance. 

This invasion of Broadway _ has 
brought not only two of the season’s 
outstanding hits—“The Lady’s Not for 
Burning,” by Britain’s new fair-haired 
dramatist-poet, Christopher Fry, and 
Lesley Storm's “Black Chiffon’”—but 
also some of the top stars of the Eng- 
lish-speaking oy at least one gifted 
director, Peter Brook, and a top de- 


signer, Oliver Messe]. The stars in- 
clude John Gielgud, Pamela Brown, 
Flora Robson, steal Edith Evans, 
Cecil Parker, Cyril Ritchard, and Val- 
erie Taylor. 

This influx of foreign actors has 
aroused some resentment among the 
Actors Equity members, who see it as 
depriving them of already-scarce jobs. 
e More Musicals—Perhaps inspired by 
the unprecedented popularity—and prof- 
its—of “South Pacific,” “Kiss Me, Kate,” 
and “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
Broadway seems increasingly bent on 
plunging on the big gamble of song- 
and-dance shows. Miraculously cnough, 
it’s paying off, with five probable hits 
out of six musicals that have been 
produced so far. 
¢ Committee on Costs—Probably the 
principal factor in the effort to hold 
down production and operating --sts 
has been the work of the Committee 
of Theatrical Producers. The most in- 
fluential aspect of the committee’s ef- 
fort has been to focus attention on the 
cost problem and thereby bring about 
more strenuous efforts to curb extrava- 
gance. By planning further ahead, pool- 
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They had fo think around a corner 


The inventor of the periscope literally thought 
around a corner . . . just as Armco Research Technicians 
had to think around a corner in developing 
a special zinc-coated steel that manufacturers could 
form into sharp corners without breaking 
the protective coating. 


This Armco Special-Purpose Steel is known as 
Zinccrip. Its tightly adherent zinc coating stretches 
with the steel in forming, leaving no bate 
corners for rust to attack. 


Manufacturers use Armco ZinccriP to build 
better value into such products as home freezer cabinets, 
laundry dryers, air conditioning equipment 


50: ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 


COAST TO COAST °* 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 


and many other products. For painted products 
they use Armco Zinccrip-Parintcrip, Bonderized at the 
mill to take and hold paint. 


Armco Steel Corporation has been the leading 
producer of special-purpose sheet steels for over half a 
century. Besides Zinccrip, Armco Steels 
include ALUMINIZzED, which reflects heat and resists 
heat damage at relatively high temperatures; 
durable Armco Stainless Steel; and Armco Enameling Iron. 


Manufacturers know that the one right kind 
of steel helps to make better, more salable products. 
They also know that the famous Armco trademark 
carries weight with buyers of steel products. 


BRM , 


WORLD-WIDE 











-W RADIO. SYS 
speeds work— 
cuts costs! 


Gi- 2-WAY RADIO 


Instant Communication from work site te field 
offices saves time and money. Microphone in hand, 
operator is on the air in a second—gets action fast. 


in Wide Area Operations, good radio 

communication can mean better use of 

manpower and equipment, increased ef- 
ficiency, more net profit. Remote Contre! from dispatcher’s office or 


dquarters ties job locations and supervisors’ 
You Can Beat Time Lag and cut overhead cole tie oid calli He ey gd 


with a General Electric 2-way radio SYS- Bendable, profitable. 

tem. Send and receive voice messages in- 

stantly—from fixed stations to vehicles EXAMPLES? You'll find G-E radio communi- 

on the road, or car-to-car in motion. cation systems paying their way in— 

Here's job control at your fingertips... Taxi fleets + bus ond trucking companies « 

at 5 miles or 40 miles .. . from your desk, _ public service companies a ~— — fire 
», Remember, General Elec- departments + emergency v icles » petr eum 

arising ep a . we es G sare - and natural gas industries: drilling, pipelining, 

tric's FM beam rides above static, is un- —gistribution + lumber and logging ° ranch 


affected by weather and rough terrain. and farm operations. 


wow mucn Is Zastrel Communicator, WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
ce — 





General Electric Company, Section 1120-16 

Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 

I'm interested in better communication for my business. 
Send me FREE BOOKLET on G-E 2-way radio. 


ADDRESS 


CITY .cccccvccvecececcececevevecceesssSIAlEevccccscvcescecscseces 


_GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 





Bi rnansontiiiieBiinbie eh RARER. 5: 


ing eeranrects and inet eas be. pay 
unreasonable prices, ction an 
ing costs have aes ithtn 
atid in some instances even re- 
duced. 
° Terror—The problem of the 
ater tickets is still far from solved. A 
year and a half ago, aroused by flag- 
rant black market conditions, particu-- 
larly involving “South Pacific” tickets, 
the then New York City Commissioner 
of Investigation, John M. Murtagh, 
launched a probe of scalping. He got 
numerous headlines and actually re- 
voked the licenses of some 30-odd ticket 
ers. 

Today conditions are about as they 
always were, with one or two additional 
complicating factors. There are appar- 
ently just as many scalpers in business 
as ever, and prices are still ludicrously 
high for last-minute orders for down- 
front seats at the principal hits. 
¢ Subscription Clubs—In the last year 
or so a new phenomenon has arisen in 
the Broadway scene—the subscription 
club. About half a dozen such ny gre 
tions are now in existence. By far the 
largest—and most aggressive and con- 
troversial—is Show-of-the-Month Club, 
with a claimed membership of about 
15,000. In addition, the last few sea- 
sons, particularly since the unprece- 
dented conditions created by “South 
Pacific,” have seen a huge increase in 
the volume of mail orders for tickets. 
¢ Broker—That doesn’t mean tickets 
are unobtainable. Brokers always have 
a few for even the most-in-demand 
shows. But brokers are understandably 
eager to make maximum profit in a 
business where merchandise is strictly 
limited, volume is relatively small, and 
risks are great. So they save “tight” 
tickets for favored clients or let scalpers 
— them quietly for what the mar- 
cet will bring. 


Il. Catalogue of Plays 


Here is a complete list of plays on 
Broadway this week, plus some indica- 
tion of how tight tickets are (this goes 
for orchestra tickets only—balcony would 
be even tighter). Prices include tax. 

e New Musicals—Among the musical 
shows, traditionally the most popular 
entertainment, the new hits include: 

Bless You All—Opening Dec. 14, this 
Harold Rome-Amold Auerbach (‘Call 
Me Mister”) revue has received en- 
thusiastic reviews and played to capac- 
ity houses during its out-of-town try- 
out. At the Hellinger; $7.20 top. 
Tickets available at brokers for most 
performances, or by mail and at box 
office for February. 

Call Me Madam—Moderately enter- 
taining musical comedy with Ethel 
Merman as the outstanding attraction, 
assisted by Paul Lukas. Book by How- 
ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, with 
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When a project has been “engineered and constructed 
by EBASCO” you can be certain that the most modern, 
scientific engineering methods have been employed. 


ged and HPN) 


Whenever you see the EBASCO SERVICES sign 
on a construction project, a team of specialists is at work, 
helping management get the job done quickly and 
efficiently and in a-manner that will assure the finest 
and most modern plant possible. 





Today, EBASCO is handling projects for business 
organizations, industrial companies and public utilities 
throughout the world. But EBASCO provides other 
services besides design and construction. It helps 
business with problems of financing, production, 
industrial relations, purchasing, systems and 


methods—in fact, with any problem whose 4s80* omen, 


solution will contribute to greater o 
— 
plant efficiency. . 


’e # 
"800 consot*” 


We will be glad to send you the booklet “The Inside Story Budget 
of Outside Help” describing the many EBASCO Business Studies 
services available to you. Address Ebasco Services Inc., Consutting Engineering 
Dept. C., Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Design & Construction 
Financial 
industrial Relations 


EBASCO SERVICES ==: 


INCORPORATED Purchasing 


Rates & Pricing 
New Yorn - Cuicaco -. Wasxuincton, D.C. Gaanends 


anywhere in The wotla Taxes 


Traffic 





© Specialized Wire for 
@ Specialized Products 


—~— 


~ 


KEYSTONE 
TUBULAR RIVET WIRE 


Tubular rivets that roll-crim 
fracturing require a specialized wire pro- 
duced under carefully controlled manu- 
facturing practices. 
Keystone’s Tubular Rivet Wire is the 
result of “special processing” at all stages 
... Specially selected steel ce charge, 
special drawing practices, carefully con- 
trolled annealing in process, and rigid 
inspection. 
These special manufacturing techniques 
developed by Keystone have produced a 
wire with exceptional forming qualities, 
either for extruded or drilled tubular rivets. 
Wire for drilled tubular rivets has the 
aps for longer drill life; wire 
or extruded rivets has uniform metal flow 
— fequired in extrusion headers. 
th types have just the right ductility 
for cold heading and excellent roll crimping. 


If your product requires a “specialty” 
wire of any kind, we 
can help you. 


without 





songs by Irving Berlin; about a Perle 
Mesta-like am or ° . Le 
bourg-like duchy. At the Imperial; 
$7.20 top. Some tickets at ohne te 
all ‘ormances, a few locations avail- 
able at box office or by mail for Febru- 
ary; most seats obtainable in late March 


or.early April. 

and Dolls—The immensely 
funny and enjoyable musical based on 
a Damon Runyon story and peopled 
with an assortment of his disarmingly 
disreputable characters, adapted by Jo 
Swerling and Abe Burrows, with songs 
by Frank Loesser (“Where’s Charlie?” 
and such song hits as “Spurs That 
Jingle” and “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition”), directed by George 
S. Kaufman, with a cast including 
Robert Alda, Vivian Blaine, and Sam 
Levene. One of the most amusing shows 
in years; at the 46th Street; $6.60 top. 
Sold out to theater parties through 
February (organizations buy the entire 
house for a single performance, sell the 
tickets to members at a premium as a 
benefit), but brokers have a few seats 
for most performances. First seats avail- 
able by mail or at the box office for late 
March or early April. 

Let’s Make an Opera—Opening Dec. 
13, this British audience-participation 
musical by Benjamen Britten and Eric 
Crozier has had a mixed reception dur- 
ing its out-of-town tryout, where it is 
described as appealing primarily to 
children or pliably imaginative adults. 
At the Golden; $4.80 top. Tickets 
available at brokers, box office, and by * 
mail at nearly all performances. — 

Pardon Our French—The latest Olsen 
and Johnson outburst (Olsen, on 
crutches with a broken ankle, makes a 
single appearance from a box, with 
Marty May subbing the rest of the 
show), with Parisian film actress and 
. entertainer Denise Darcel in two 
brief specialty spots. At Broadway; $6 
top. Seats at brokers, box pg and 
by mail for all performances. (Laying 
off Dec. 17-24). 

Peep Show—Michael Todd’s loud, 
brash, ornate, vulgar revue, with accent 
on semidressed girls and smoking-car 
humor, At the Winter Garden; $7.20 
top. Tickets for all performances at 
brokers; at box office or by mail about 
two weeks in advance. 
¢ Holdover Musicals—Holdover musi- 
cals from previous seasons include: 

tlemen Prefer Blondes—The mu- 
sical edition of the Anita Loos satire of 
the flaming 20’s, with Carol Channing 
as the lethally helpless Lorlei Lee. At 
the Ziegfeld; $6 top. Seats at brokers 
for all performances, at the box office 
and by mail three weeks in advance for 
most locations. 

Kiss Me, Kate~The Cole Porter- 
Samuel and Bella Spewack musical ver- 
sion of “Taming of the Shrew,” with 
Anne. Jeffreys as star. At the Shubert; 
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Today the manufacture of textiles is chiefly a chemical textile and other industries includes excellent ship- 
operation. Even natural fibers such as cotton and ping facilities...a nationwide distribution system... 
wool go through many chemical processes before modern laboratories and pilot plants for specialized 
they reach the consumer as finished fabric. And man- _ technical service. If your business uses organic chem- 
made fibers are entirely the product of chemistry. icals, you should write for the Celanese Chemical 
Brochure. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 49-L, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 





The textile industry is a major customer for 
Celanese* Organic Chemicals: Acetic Acid, Acetone, 
Formaldehyde, Tricresy] Phosphate. These organic 
chemicals help create the yarns, dyes, waterproofings, 
coatings, finishes and special qualities. 

Virtually all these chemicals are produced through 
oxidation of natural petroleum gases at the Celanese 
Chemceel plant near Bishop, Texas. This plant—the 
result of 18 years research in petroleum chemistry 
operates with the most modern equipment and proc- 
esses, providing a steady and economical supply of 
basic industrial chemicals. Celanese service to the 


ICALS 


*Reg. U. $. Pat. Off. 
ACIDS + ALCOHOLS + ALDEHYDES + GLYCOLS + KETONES + PLASTICIZERS + SOLVENTS 








more than 


i500 


regular cataloged 
items of steel 
equipment e « 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Factories: AURORA, ILLINOIS ¢ YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 


1AL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


+ 
. 
of . 
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$6 top. Tickets at brokers for all per- 
fonnances, at box office and by mail 
about two wecks ahead for most loca- 
tions. 
Sonth Pacific—The Richard Rodgers, 
Oscar es 1 ata II, and Joshua Lo- 
mn musical juggernaut, starting Mary 
rtin and Ray Middleton (in place 
of Ezio Pinza) is still playing to abso- 
lute capacity. At the Majestic; $6 top. 
Tickets at brokers for all performances 
for regular clients or on about a week's 
ich paMaes Smash alee Maorat line 
Apuil. 
¢ New Straight Plays—The new straight 
plays include: 
irs of State—Louis Verneuil’s ro- 
mantic age about social-marital in- 
igue in cial Washington, with 
Celeste Holm stazred, and a cast includ- 
ing Reginald Owen, Barbara O'Neill, 
and Sheppard Strudwick. A solid sell- 


out. At the Music Box; $4.80 top. 
Tickets at brokers, or, on two or three 
weeks’ notice, at the box office, or by 


mail. 

Bell, Book and Candle—John Van 
Druten comedy, costarring Rex Harri- 
son and Lilli Palmer (Mrs. Harrison), 
about a present-day witch who en- 
chants a mere mortal into infatuation, 
but who loses her supernatural powers 
by falling in love with him. Another 
solid sellout, at the Ethel Barrymore; 
$4.80 top. Tickets at brokers or, about 
two or three weeks in advance, at box 
office or by mail. 

Black Chiffon—Lesley Storm’s Lon- 
don melodrama success, starring Flora 
Robson, about a possessive mother who, 
emotionally overwrought on the eve of 
her only son’s wedding, shoplifts a silk 
nightie. At 48th Street; $4.80 top. 
Tickets at brokers or about two wee 
in advance at box office or by mail. 

Country Girl—Clifford Odets drama, 
costarring Paul Kelly and Uta Hagen, 
about an alcoholic former theater star 
whose wife and a sympathetic director 
help him to make a comeback. At the 
Lyceum; $4.80 top. Seats at brokers or, 
a week or so in advance, at the box 
office. 

Hilda Crane—Samson Raphaelson 
drama, starring Jessica Tandy, with 
Beulah Bondi and Evelyn Varden. 
About a career girl who returns to her 
midwest hometown after failure in New 
York, only to make a failure of a mar- 
riage-for-security. At the Coronct; 
$4.80 top. Seats at brokers or at box 
office or by mail. 

The ’s Not for Burning—Chris- 
topher Fry’s London hit, with John 
Gielgud: and Pamela. Brown in their 
original starring parts, about a_ re- 
turned 15th century soldier who de- 
mands to be hanged for murder in 
order to create a diversion and thus save 
an accused witch from being burned at 
the stake. At the Royale; $4.80 top. 
Tickets at brokers or, two or three 
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INC. MANAGED FOR THE 
SCHENLEY DISTHLLERIES AT 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


restaurant adds a lot to “working conditions”... attracts 
the type of worker who takes pride in the company 
and his job. Not only dows it build esprit de corps but 
an on-the-job cafeteria saves workers’ time and money; 
provides nourishing hot food on-the-job that helps pre- 
vent mid-shift letdown, rejects and accidents. 


If expanding production is your immediate problem, 
Crotty Brothers will show you how easily your company 
can benefit from a well run employee restaurant. 


Industrial feeding specialists for 20 years, Crotty 
Brothers, Inc. now serves an impressive list of American 
manufacturers across the country...15 of them for more 


than 10 years, 








PROFESSIONAL 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


For plants with self-run restaurants 
Crotty Brothers management will 
assume all the irksome problems, 
save valuable supervisory time, 
trouble and expense...and provide 
better food at equal or lower cost. 

















® There is a Crotty man 
near you who will supply oll 
details. Write 


ROTTY 


OPERATING IN 18 STATES ANO 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
TH WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, fit - 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX SLDG. DALLAS, TEX. 








FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 








As fine as 
money can buy 4 











its aluminum...its for executives... 
it promotes good seated posture... 
Good farm Comfort Master DeLuxe 


XECUTIVES and professional men 
spend thousands of hours in their 
office chairs in the course of a year. 


Beautiful in appearance, comfortable, 
with molded foam rubber seat and back 
cushions, adjustable so that it can be 
fitted to YOU like a tailor fits a suit, the 
Goodform Comfort Master DeLuxe will 
reduce fatigue, promote health and 
induce good seating habits. It is as fine 
an office chair as money can buy and 
since it will last indefinitely it is a wise 
investment. You will enjoy sitting in it 


and it will help you to feel better at the 
end of a hard day’s work. 


Try a Goodform Comfort Master 
DeLuxe for 10 days—no obligation. 
Just write to The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept.49, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 





® 
Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





weeks in advance, at the box office or 
mail, 


Round the Moon—Another 
tion, based on 


available at brokers, box 


mail. 

Season in the San—Comedy by New 
Yorker Magazine theater critic Wolcott 
Gibbs, starring Richard Whorf and 
Na Kelly, about the “characters” 
Pa Fire payee 7s ape just 

r enough otk City, The 

iti erally thought it very funny, 
but subsequent playgoers have ques- 
tioned that opinion. At the Cort; 
$4.80 top. Tickets at brokers and a 


and by 


week or so in advance at the box office 


and by mail. 

° Straight Holdover 
straight plays from previous seasons 
include: 

The Time—Samuel Taylor's 
engaging and affecting adaptation of 
Robert Fontaine’s book about the 
awakening of a French Canadian boy. 
At the Plymouth; $4.80 top. Tickets 
available at brokers and, approximately 
a week in advance, at the box office or 
by mail. 

Member of the Wedding—Carson 
McCullers’ dramatization of her own 
novel about a lonely girl who wants to 
accompany her brother and his bride 
on their honeymoon. Stars Ethel 
Waters, features Julie Harris and Bran- 
don De Wilde, at the Empire; $4.80 
top. Tickets at brokers, at box office 
or by mail. 

Mister Roberts—The fabulously popu- 
lar comedy-drama by Thomas Heggen 
and Joshua Logan about the boredom 
of the crew of a meandering Navy 
transport in the Pacific during the last 
war, with John Forsythe in. the title 

art. At the Alvin until Jan. 6; 
4.80 top. Tickets at brokers, at box 
office or by mail. 

Peter Pan—The Sir James M. Barrie 
classic for moppets and _fairy-story- 
minded adults, starring Jean Arthur and 
Boris Karloff. At the St. James, prob- 
ably until early in January; $4.80 top. 
Tickets at beobeet for all performances 
and at box office and by mail for eve- 
ning shows, dut at least a week in ad- 
vance for matinees. 

Arms and the Man—In-the-round 
Shaw revival starring Sam Wanamaker 
and Francis Lederer. At the Arena 
in the Hotel Edison; $3 top. Tickets 
— at brokers, at box office, or by 
mail. 


Tower se yom Tragedy, The Cella. 
and the Well, Twentieth Centa , The 
House of Barnarda Alba—and other re- 
vivals and new plays with star leads, 
at the ANTA Playhouse; $4.80 top ($3 
to members). Tickets at ebrokers, at 
box office, or by mail. 
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Photo Courtesy of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 


It takes constant dredging to keep the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers open for navi- 
gation. But the William E. Palmer, owned by 
the Olympian Dredging Company, has done a 
superman job of it, day in and day out. The 
gear box and driving motor for the cutter shaft 
are both SH[S{F’-equipped with Spherical Roller 
Bearings . . . bearings that tackle and handle 
successfully any job where the going’s rugged. 
That’s because extra stamina is built into 


KF 


BALL anp ROLLER BEARINGS 





“RIVER-GOING 
VACUUM CLEANER 


...bearings by SKF 


every S30SIP Bearing. It’s the direct result of 
SS0S pioneering . . . of SHfSF"’s program of 
continuing research . .. of SUS engineering 
skill in putting the right bearing in the right 
place. When you look for trouble-free service ... 
long life . . . complete dependability . . . unvary- 
ing quality ... look to SISIF. Sls Indus- 
tries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa., the Pioneers 
of the Deep Groove Ball Bearing — Spherical 
Roller Bearing — Self-Aligning Ball Bearing. 707 
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But when the value 
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... Common dividends provide better protection 
than the return on fixed-interest bonds. 


New York Trustees Swarm into Stocks 


Instead of buying on a rising market, 


Since New York passed its “prudent man” law, buying has 
surprised Wall Street. Trustees using commons to protect incomes 
against declines in yields and the shrinking dollar. 


The amount of stock that trustees 
have bought since New York passed its 
new “prudent man” investment law 
has hit a higher level than even Wall 
Street had dared to hope. The law, 
which went into effect faly 1, permits 
trustees to invest up to 35% of trust 
funds in “‘nonlegal” securities, includ- 
ing equities. 
¢ Cushion—The trust buying—coupled 
with the demands of other institutional 
stock buyers—has given the market a 
badly needed buttress in some of the 


106 


panicky times since the Korean war 
started. And it promises to be an 
equally strong factor in the future. 

That’s all the more true, Streeters 
argue, because the trustee buying is for 
long-term holding, not for quick-turn 
profits. They think that few of the 
stocks now going into trust strong boxes 
will be cut loose for “scare selling” 
when stresses hit the market. 

Trustee buying is particularly wel- 
come because it has been coming in 
just when the market needed it most. 


the trustees have been seizing periods of 
sharp selling to do their heavy purchas- 
ing. This has gone a long way toward 
stabilizing the market after each “Irish 
rally.” It played a big role in making 
the impact of the latest Korean crisis 
much less serious than the first (BW— 
Dec.9’50,p86). 
e New Phinking—All this reflects a 
drastic change in the basic philosophy 
of trustees. Once there was no more 
exclusively bond-minded group in Wall 
Street. 

Two simple factors played the biggest 
part in the change: 

(1) Yields of high-grade corporate 
bonds have dropped steadily in recent 
years. These issues, along with even 
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FIGURING ERRORS BRING OUT 


THE beast IN HIM... 


Mistakes in important computa- 
tions can mean serious loss of 
time—lowered prod! 





PRINTING CALCULATOR 
ACCURACY BRINGS OUT THE 


best. 





Beaming satisfaction is the result of unfailing correct- 
ness in all your business figuring. With the Printing 
Calculator he knows you're right because the proof is 
printed on the tape. You can check every factor, every 
answer at a glance — and clip the printed tape right to 
work sheets and reports. 


And the Printing Calculator is speedy too — assures the 
kind of top volume figure production that gives clerical 
waste the deep-cut treatment. Operators appreciate the 
easy-to-learn, fast-to-use 10 key keyboard ... give cheers 
for its automatic division and direct multiplication ... 
its split-second addition and subtraction. 




















Visit your Remington Rand Business Equipment 
Center for an immediate free demonstration — or use 
the coupon to get free booklet. 


I LOI ite LL 


Business Machines end Supplies Division, Room 2523, 

315 Fourth Avenve, Now York 10, N.Y. 

Please send me free copy of savings-for-business booklet AD 345 
about the Printing Calculator “Command Performance.” 


NAME, TITLE, 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS, 








crTy. : ZONE. STATE. 
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This is one week's expansion in South Carolina 
In one week the above firms announced expansion programs of from 


$500,000. to $2,000,000. It happens often in South Carolina, where exist- 
ing industry has spent over $204,000,000. in expansion since 1945. 


These industries are expanding for the same reason that new industry 
has invested over $300,000,000. during the same period. South Carolina's 
99.7% native born workers, nearness to markets, unexcelled transporta- 
tion, sound government and excellent resources are good reasons for 
you to locate your plant in South Carolina. 


Write (Box 927), wire, or phone (L.D. 94) now for detailed infor- 
mation about a profitable and pleasant future for your operation in 
South Carolina. 

L. W. Bishep, Director 


Research, Planning end Development Beerd 
Depertment Bw-12, Columbia, S. C. 
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lower-yieldin, ernment t, have 
been the traditional stand ro trust 
funds. 

(2) The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has been slipping just as persistently 
as bond yi lds (charts, page 106). 

In 1929 high-grade bonds had an 

average yield of 4.86%. Today they 
have fallen to 2.63%. The dollar has 
slumped almost as swiftly. Worth 81.6¢ 
in 1929 (in comparison with the 1935- 
39 average), it will purchase a mere 
57¢ worth now. 
¢ Heavy Loss—These twin factors have 
becn a blow to those depending on in- 
come from high-grade, fixed-interest se- 
curities. In terms of 1935-39 dollars 
they got close to 4¢ on every dollar of 
capital in 1929. Today the figure is 
just over 14¢. 

Chief villains from the trustee’s view- 
points have been the federal govern- 
ment’s easy money policies since the 
mid-30’s, and the rises in taxes and 
living costs in the last decade. Easy 
money knocked down the dollar yield 
of high-grade investments. Higher taxes 
and living costs clawed away at the pur- 
chasing power of what dollars came in. 

Observing these trends, trustees have 
made some changes in their basic think- 
ing. Formerly, they saw their duty as 
maintaining the dollar value of the 
assets in their hands, and keeping the 
yield, in terms of dollars, at a level 

‘commensurate with safety.” 

¢ Purchasing Power—‘‘Proper trustee- 
ship” has come to mean something 
more than this. Now it means preserv- 
ing capital and interest at the Thighest 
point possible in terms of current pur- 
chasing power—not just on a strict dol- 
lar basis. 

Trustees have learned that this. job 
can’t be done properly if funds are 
limited to legal-type securities. These 
days you have to have a leavening of 
common stocks, too. These issues, in 
theory at least, adjust more quickly than 
bonds to the shifting purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

Following this reasoning, trustees 
have been working for some time to re- 
lax the rules in areas that forbid trust 
funds to hold common stocks. They’ve 
been generally successful. In 23 states— 
New York was the latest—some version 
of the prudent man law is now in effect. 
This gives trustees elbowroom, allowing 
them to put a percentage of their funds 
into a wider variety of investments pro- 
vided they stick to the sort of thing 
that any cautious, intelligent investor 
would consider “safe.” 
¢ Other Investors—Managers of per- 
sonal trusts aren’t the only trustees who 
have been going in for common stocks. 
Managers of insurance companies, an 
increasing number of bank common- 
trust funds,: college endowment funds, 
pension and retirement funds, and 
foundations—all are in the parade. Even 
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New York State’s mutual savings banks 
are seeking liberalization of their in- 
vestment laws (BW—Oct.21’50,p98). 

Fair Weather—It’s still a big question 
whether common stocks are a panacea 
for the ills besetting trustees in recent 
a On the basis of the stock mar- 
et’s past performance, the answer is 
definitely no. Generally, stocks have 
been fair-weather friends; institutional 
investors who leaned on them too 
heavily have suffered. (A prime exam- 
rs the experience of Canada’s Sun 
ife some years ago.) 

Wall Street thinks this fair-weather 
aspect is not so strong now. It is prob- 
ably close to the mark when it argues 
that (1) due to investment buying there 
is less weakly held stock hanging over 
the market than at any time before, 
and (2) we are now beginning to see a 
steady and more solid demand for com- 
mon stocks. 

Streeters expect these favorable 
trends will last for a considerable time, 
that the market ups and down are go- 
ing to show a fidie smaller spread than 
in the past. 
¢ Skeptics—There are plenty of old- 
fashioned conservatives who hear the 
ring of 1929 optimism in these senti- 
ments. They point out that not all 
stocks will benefit alike, even if the 
trend is toward greater stability. Final 
results of today’s trustee stock buying is 
still going to depend primarily on the 
timing of purchases, the specific stocks 
that are purchased, and the ability of 
trust managers to combat market cross- 
currents. 

So far, New York trustees haven’t 
been buying any old stock. They’ve 
caatdatuned mainly. on the blue-chip 
group and the better-grade ‘“‘good busi- 
nessman’s risk” issues. a 

Industrial stocks have been the favor- 
ite buys, with some interest in rails 
and os ag companies—these 
last despite the vulnerability of utilities 
to inflation. 
¢ Blue Chips—Maybe these shares will 
provide a good hedge against a falling 
dollar; maybe they won’t. The fact that 
they are blue chips is in itself no guaran- 
tee. Blue chips don’t always remain 
top-notch. Even when they do, they 
provide no automatic protection against 
inflation. It’s easy to locate 50 such 
issues, which, in the 1935-1950 period, 
increased little or nothing in market 
value. In fact, if you had hedged against 
inflation by shifting to them from 
bonds you would have been the loser. 
In this period, the purchasing power of 
the dollar declined approximately 44%; 
the high-grade bond index rose around 
15%. 

It all adds up to the old market say- 
ing: The stock market is usually specu- 
lative on Monday, and also on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. 
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HOW TO SAVE CASH ON THE BARREL HEAD 


Slip-on barrel covers of neoprene treated paper 
will save chemical plant over $50,000 per year 


Not long ago, a large plant found it was 
costing upwards of $170,000 a year just 
to cover barrels and drums used for in- 
traplant shipment and storage of chem- 
ical intermediates. A wide-awake fore- 
man suggested trying disposable covers 
patterned after the familiar refrigerator 
bowl covers. It was a sound idea but re- 
quired a tough, low-cost material to be 
practical. Tests proved that a newly 
developed neoprene treated paper was 
the best of many materials considered. 
Now, covers made of this new kind of 
paper save $50,000 to $100,000 a year 
in-this one plant. 

This tremendous saving is possible 
because the use of these paper covers 
cuts labor costs to the core. They’re 
much easier to put on and take off, and 
eliminate costly repairs. What’s more, 
they’re cheaper than wooden heads and 
metal lids, and they’re surprisingly dur- 
able. ..even withstand pouring rain... 
can often be used three or four times 
before replacement is necessary. 


GARDEN HC 
OIL HOSE e 
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The paper for the covers was devel- 
oped by a leading paper maker. It’s 
produced by combining Du Pont neo- 
prene with paper during the manufac- 
turing process and results in a paper 
with exceptional toughness, unusually 
high wet-strength, and excellent resist- 
ance to acids and alkalies. Potential ap- 
plications for this entirely new kind of 
paper present a challenge to the imagi- 
nation. Manufacturers are already con- 
sidering it for barrel and bag liners. . . 
expendable tarpaulins for machinery 
. .. tree wrappings and other nursery 
materials. 

Perhaps this new neoprene treated 
paper can save money for you, too, 
While Du Pont does not make the fin- 
ished paper, we'll gladly send you addi- 
tional information on neoprene and put 
you in touch with a supplier. Write to: 


Rubber Chemicals Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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‘What Clinches: 


Cartons Sealed On The Inside 


Entirely 


MOTORIZED AUTOCLENCH 
STAPLER leoves both hands free to 
handle containers and fold flaps. Fits 
into conveyorized production lines. 


WHERE CAN BOSTITCH CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? It’s easy to find out. 300 field men 


in 112 key cities in the U. S. 


and 11 key cities in Canada, 


From The Outside! 


blade to insert under the flaps when you 
NO og Bostitch Autoclench Stapler to top-seal 
filled cartons! Just place it where want a strong 
Reel stitch, the lever and the self. nching staple seals 
the flaps. “Faster and more secure than any other method,’ 
reports a die-casting company. “‘Saved $30.00 a day over 
previous setling,” writes big stove manufacturer. Hun- 
dreds of other users — the advantages of Bostitch 
Autoclench Staplers their unique self-clinching 
staples, Pilferproof closuré! Easy to operate! Faster, 
stronger and neater than other top- x methods. 
Want more facts and a sample of this amazing staple? 
Use the coupon below. 


METAL STITCHERS fastening hinges to avtomobile sun visors better 
and faster ot less cost. Other Bostitch models, over 800 in all, in- 
clude self-feeding hammers and tockers and a variety of hand, foot, 
motor and air operated staplers. 


backed by 50 years’ experience 


in fastening, are ready to study your problem and recommend the Bostitch equipment best 
suited to solve it. No obligation on your part, and it will probably save you money. For more 
information mail this coupon today. 
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BOSTITCH, 702 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
My present fastening method utilizes: 
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Nails [[] Gwe [] Tope () 


| fasten the following materials: 
Paper[_] Rubber ([_] Plastics] Fabrics {_] Leather [] Light Metols [_] 


Wood [[] 


Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machi | 
your free “Time and Money Saving” book, Also Autoclench facts and sample staple. ["] 


Nome 
Firm 


City 


4 


FASTER 


fastens it bette/“with wire 


Tacks] Thread {] Pins[_] Rivets[_] Spot Welds [_] 


ing needs together with 





for my f 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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Fewer and Bigger 


Bankers Trust expected to 
add Flushing institution to its 
branches. Other mergers 
are planned. 


New York City will lose its ninth 
bank in two years, if stockholders of 
Flushing National Bank approve this 
week. eir bank is scheduled for ac- 
or by branch-minded Bankers 

rust Co. 

That’s in line with the national trend 
toward mergers and toward fewer and 
bigger banks. In 1930 there were 
23,215 commercial banks in the U.S.; 
today there are about 14,000. 
¢ Policy Shift—Flushing National 
would be the third bank that Bankers 
Trust has acquired this year. A few 
months back, it picked up the com- 
mercial banking business of Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. and merged Lawyers 


‘ ‘Trust Co. (BW—Aug.26’50,p65). That 


uit Bankers Trust into the branch 
banking field with 13 offices in four of 
New York City’s five boroughs. Pre- 
viously, it had specialized in wholesale 
banking service to large corporations 
and big individual depositors. 

Picking up Flushing National (which 
has no branches) would give Bankers 
a’ third office in the heavily populated 
borough of Queens. It would add about 
$13-million in deposits to its own more 
than $1.5-billion (as of Sept. 30) and 
bring in 25,000 new customers. 
¢ Capital Gain—The terms of the pro- 
Seng: merger haven’t been announced. 

ut it seems likely that Flushing. Na- 

tional’s stockholders will wind up with 
a sizable capital gain. Most bank 
“stocks have been selling below book 
value. But when one bank is acquired 
“bv another, the bank taking over pays 
off the stockholders of the other at 
“appraised” book value. This is usually 
higher than book value. That’s because 
some bank assets are usually carried 
on the balance sheet below their real 
value. 

In this case, Bankers Trust is ex- 


. pected to assume the deposit liabilities 


of the Flushing National, and of course 


~ a large part of its assets. The remaining 


assets would be distributed among 
Flushing National’s stockholders, who 
would then dissolve their institution. 

e.Other Mergers—A somewhat differ- 
ent type of merger will probably be ap- 
proved this week by the stockholders 
of little Caldwell National Bank of 
New Jersey, whose yearend 1949 de- 
posits were $7-million. National New- 
ark & Essex Banking Co., which had 
deposits of $123-million last July 3, 
wonld take over. National Newark will 
probably pay off Caldwell stockholders 
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directly at over $95 a share. Bcok value 
per share: about $70. 

And a merger of a still different sort 
is going forward in Providence, R. I. 

irectors of the Providence National 
Bank and the Union Trust Co. have 
proposed a stock merger. If stockhold- 
ers approve, the two banks will consoli- 
date. Shareholders of each would re- 
ceive new stock in the new institution. 
¢Thin Ratio—Neither bank could 
purchase the other outright without 
selling new stock, The Providence Na- 
tional, which tends to do a wholesale 
type of business, has capital funds of 
about $6.3-million, deposits (on June 
30) of $44-million. If it acquired Un- 
ion Trust’s $84-million of deposits with- 
out acquiring the other bank’s capital 
funds as well, its ratio of capital to de- 
posits would be very thin. 

On the other hand, the Union Trust, 
a retail bank with five branches in 
Providence and nearby cities, had less 
than $4-million of capital funds at its 
last report. That isn’t enough of a capi- 
tal base to take on another $44-million 
deposits. 

Stockholders of the Providence Na- 
tional, who would contribute the larger 
share of capital funds to the new bank, 
would get 80,000 of its shares. Union 
Trust stockholders would get 50,000. 
The new bank would continue under 
the charter of the Providence National, 
believed to be the second oldest in the 
U.S. (Oldest bank charter is held by 
the Bank of New York & Fifth Ave. 
Bank.) 


GM Turns Lender 


Prepares to put up cash for 
Jones & Laughlin expansion; on 
its $28-million it will get 3% plus 
a pledge supply of steel. 


The world’s largest manufacturer is 
going into the money-lending business 
to assure itself of a supply of steel. 
Along with insurance companies and 
banks, General Motors Corp. will 
finance the latest phase of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.’s expansion of ca- 
pacity, 

The total amount of new money that 
J&L wants till the end of 1951 is 
$108-million. Insurance companies will 
supply $40-million, banks $40-million, 
and GM $28-million. 
¢ Stockholders—The only possible hitch 
to the GM loan is J&L’s stockholders. 
They'll vote next month on a proposal 
to increase authorized indebtedness 
from $150-million to $180-million. This 
boost will have to be O.K.’d if the GM 
loan is to be made in its present form. 

Right now J&L is well below its au- 
thorized limit, with about $62-million 
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Just another dog? 


To the casual observer he may look like just a neighbor's 
pet, but this is Frejax Royal Salute, holder of ‘Best in 
Show” in over forty dog shows. This outstanding achieve- 
ment is the result of years of selective breeding. 

Production men know that, while presses may look 
alike to the uninitiated, ‘‘breeding’’ pays here too. The 
ree se practical Clearing experience combined with 
advanced engineering concepts make every Clearing press 
a thoroughbred. Clearing designs are never shackled to 
tradition, a fact which accounts for the performance 
records established by Clearing presses in such a wide 
variety of operations. 

fore you invest in more 

equipment, have a Clearing 
representative explain how 
Clearing presses can save 
dollars and cents in your 
plant. Wire today to bring 
Clearing’s fine engineering 
staff to bear on your prob- 
lem, without obligation. 


GUBARING 
POESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT 
MASS PRODUCTION 


\ Wear 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
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for reinforcing, . 
and palletizing. Filament 
construction gives as much as 6 
times the tensile strength of in- 
dustrial tapes now on the market. 


6 6s Pw On 


SCOTCH 
Filament Tape Ne. 880 


Another Pressure-Sensitive Tape made by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
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It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


Labor stays on the job in New 
York State. In 1949, New 
York was 54% below the 
national average in terms 
of man-days lost through 
strikes. Labor’s on-the-job 
stability has encouraged New 
York plants to expand oper- 
ations... and has persuaded 
many out-of-state firms to 
locate new factories in the 
midst of this dependable la- 
bor supply. For factual in- 
formationof particularinter- 
est to your industry, write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 128,112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 














ot debt outstanding. ‘So it doesn’t need 
stockholder for the $40-million 


will sell $10-million this weak: the other 
$30-million by mid-1951 


Also within the debt limit is a $40-. 


million credit J&L has arranged with 
11 banks. It can draw this down any- 
time through 1951. The loan is y- 
able in 16 instalments ending in 1955, 
carries a 24% interest rate or a rate 
%% above the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
whichever. is higher. 

J&L does have to raise its debt limit, 
though, to borrow $28-million from 
GM. The money will be used to ex- 

and J&L’s Otis works, at Cleveland. 
n exchange for the loan, which carries 
3% interest and is payable in_ instal- 
ments through 1966, GM gets an as- 
sured supply of steel until the loan is 
paid off. 

¢ Varying Limit~Whenever GM is op- 
erating at capacity it can buy from J&L 
all the steel it is now getting, plus 240,- 
000 of the 265,000 net tons that the 
Otis expansion is expected to add by 
April, 1952. Whenever GM operations 
fall below capacity, it will have to take 
only an undisclosed percentage of its 
steel requirements. 

GM can well afford the loan. Its 
Sept. 30 balance sheet showed cash and 
—" bond holdings of over $1.3- 

illion. 


Banks Fight the Fed 


Competition to give service 
to out-of-town banks sets big- 
city banks against Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


Big banks in the major financial cen- 
ters of the U.S. get some of their in- 
come by acting as correspondents for 
smaller banks in surrounding cities and 
towns. For these “country” banks, they 
clear checks drawn on banks in other 
parts of the U.S. or abroad, buy and 
sell securities, offer advice, and perform 
many other miscellaneous services. In 
return, the country banks maintain de- 
posits with their big-city correspond- 
ents. 
¢ Competition—Federal Reserve banks 
also perform services for banks outside 
big financial centers. For a long time 
there has been a silent tug-of-war be- 
tween the big correspondent banks and 
the Federal Reserve banks over this 
correspondent business. Now this strug- 
gle seems to be coming to a head. 
¢ Report—Several months ago, a com- 
mittee of the Assn. of Reserve City 
Bankers put out a private report to 
members, listing ways in which some 


Federal Reserve banks are competing 
with dent banks. The associ- 
ation is a strong power in the banking 
world. Its membership includes about 
375 banks in 58 major U.S. cities. 

Here’s the gist of the report, which 
has not been officially endorsed by the 
association: 

(1) Some Federal Reserve banks act 
without charge as custodians for out- 
of-town banks on government securities. 
This is particularly resented by New 
York banks. The government-bond 
market is in New York, and many out- 
of-town banks have been keeping their 

overnment bonds with New York 
anks for convenience. 

(2) Some Federal Reserve banks act 
as agents for out-of-town banks on gov- 
ernment securities, following instruc- 
tions to sell or buy from government- 
bond dealers. This service is free to 
banks that have an account with the 
Federal. ace banks perform this 
service, too—but they charge for it). 

(3) Federal Reserve banks absorb for- 
warding costs on checks shipped to 
other Federal Reserve districts for col- 
lection. Commercial banks are not al- 
lowed to do this for their correspond- 
ents. So most interdistrict clearing has 
been absorbed by the Feds. 

(4) Federal Reserve banks ship cur- 
rency to out-of-town banks free. But 
city banks aren’t allowed to absorb 
charges when shipping currency to their 
correspondents. 

(5) Some Federal Reserve banks are 
helping out-of-town banks with operat- 
ing problems, giving them economic 
and engineering advice. This is re- 
sented “ some big-city banks, which 
often offer similar services to their cor- 
respondents. ; 
¢ Point of View—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has since been pre- 
senting its point of view in private 
talks with New York bankers. The 
Federal argues that all these services 
are a natural part of its function as a 
central bank. 

But some big-city bankers aren’t con- 
vinced. They may try to get these pol- 
icies changed. Their attitude could 
make some difference. Each Federal 
Reserve bank is owned by the banks 
of its district, although operated under 
supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a government agency. 


Insurance Companies 
To Share A-Bomb Risks 


Life insurance underwriters pride 
themselves on being ready for seatitia: 
This week the industry announced it 
was working on a plan to spread the 
tisk of atomic bombing among all life 
insurance companies. 

The companies would suffer in vary- 
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MAGNESIUM MAKES MANY PRODUCTS BETTER rautts"uus 




















Lighter than wood chair of same design 











Lighter than the wood taodel, the magne- 
sium chair is stronger and more durable, 
too, There are no glued joints to loosen and 
squeak. And magnesium won’t warp or 
splinter. In addition, the baked enamel finish 
is tough and long lasting. 


Durable! 








Built to take plenty of abuse 














Maximum lightness, good surface finish, 
and fabrication economy were design re- 
quirements. Magnesium die castings met 
them all. Three magnesium die castings 
weighing 5% Ib. replaced 14 wood parts 
weighing 10 Ib. And the baked enamel 
finish was cheaper to apply than the finish 
previously used on wood. 


made 
with 


pw Magnesium! 


THE WORLD'S LIGHTEST STRUCTURAL METAL 


some that have profited by the use of 
this versatile material. 


Magnesium gave this manufacturer a 
better product—a lighter, stronger, more 





durable chair—at a price to meet the 
competitive market. 


Light, strong magnesium has meant 
improved products in many other fields. 
Portable tools, business machines, 
materials handling equipment, sporting 
goods, and motor transportation are 


If you are redesigning your old product 
or developing a new one, take a good 
look at magnesium. It can make your 
product lighter, more efficient, and easier 
to sell. For more information call the 
nearest Dow sales office or write Dept. 
MG.-38 in Midland, 


Magnesium Division « THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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“Jim Burnett had spoken to me several times 
about the service he and his company 
could give me. I dropped in on him today 


@°to see what sort of an operation he had. I 


‘was impressed. It is not a large company. 
but the offices radiate quiet efficiency. They 
“gare nice looking offices too. 1 couldn't help 
but think ‘this man is going places’.” 
Jim Burnett's offices are helping him to go 
places. They are helping because they say 


to prospects, “This company is successful 
—they will handle your business well.” 
Your office can help you to greater suc 
cess—if you plan it with care. “Y and E” 
office equipment is designed and made to 
fit an office that expresses success. It is 
efficient to use and pleasant to look at. 
There is a “Y and E” representative in 
your community . . . Call him for help in 
planning an effective office 
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1006 JAY STREET « ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1845 


ing degrees from a war disaster, depend- 
ing on which parts of the U.S. hap- 

to be bombed. So they have de- 
cided that it would be better to stand 
together than to run the risk of having 
gome companies seriously hurt. 


- * Forearmed—A committee has been 


working on the project since July. This 
week it outlined a plan to pool risks at 


|| the annual meeting of the Life Insur- * 


ance Assn. of America in New York 
City. The association approved the idea, 
‘told its committee to go ahead and work 
out details. 

Under the plan, each participating 
company woul Pay a certain fixed per- 
centage of its own losses. It would turn 
the rest over to a pool to be shared 
jointly by all companies. It hasn't been 
decided yet how much of the loss each 
company should pay directly. 

Gerhard D. Bleicken, associate coun- 
sel of John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Boston, supplied an exam- 
ple of what could happen to individual 
insurance companies. Bleicken said that 
it would take more than 10% of his 
company’s assets to pay claims if all 

olicvholders in any one of five large 

.S. cities were killed. 
¢ Coverage—Another problem: Should 
the plan apply only to atomic bomb 
attacks, or i extended to other forms 
of “mass murder,” or even to all war 
deaths? Some companies have suggested 
that the committee also work out a plan 
to pool damage to physical assets of life 
insurance companies. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Jnaurane® 


BEWARE OF BUSINESS A AS USUAL 


With drastic changes in business conditions facing most 
executives today, the need for complete and specialized 
insurance services offered by J&H is greater than ever. 


What will J&H do for you? 

We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and 
many other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your, 
overall insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
PITTSBURGH - 
MONTREAL - 


NEW YORK 5 

LOS ANGELES - DETROIT 
BUFFALO - SEATTLE 
TORONTO «+ HAVANA | 





First railroad stock offering in about 20 
years is planned by Nickel Plate R.R. ' 
e road intends to offer about 34,000 

shares of common to its common stock- 
holders. . 

e 
Oil companies may pay a record $683- 
million in cash dividends this year, ac- 
cording to a survey made by Chase 
National Bank, New York. Earnings 
may total $14-billion. 

@ 
Class I railroads earned $575-million in 
the first 10 months of 1950, according 
to the Assn. of American Railroads. 
They carned $302-million in the same 
1949 period. 


e 
War clauses will be inserted in new 


olicies issued to men of 
rudential Insurance Co. 
* 

The Straus family (but not including 
Macy president Jack I. Straus) is selling 
publicly some 112,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of R. H. Macy & Co. There 
are about 1.7-million common shares 
of Macy outstanding. 


life insurance 
draft age by 
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yses of ENDURO esd Steel, 
each nage re distinctive 


@ A wide gap between vegetables and varnish? Not 
when you consider that both are “cooked” better in 
utensils and kettles made of. non-contaminating 
Republic ENDuRO Stainless Steel. 

In the home, of course, it is lustrous, lasting beauty .. . 
ease of cleaning . . . ability to take abuse . . . and sanita- 


tion which make ENDURO a favorite with the housewife. 


In the paint and varnish field, resistance to heat and 
corrosion .. . chemical inertness . . . long life and low 
maintenance cost al] combine to place ENDURO at the 
top of the preferred material list. 


Today, the uses for Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
in industry—and in the products of industry—are 
literally unlimited. There’s so much that you can, do 
with it...and so many things that it does well. 


In the bright, lustrous sheathing and structure of 
streamlined railroad cars ... in the blistering heat 
of thundering jet aircraft engines . . . in the sanitary 
processing of lifesaving drugs and cost-saving chemicals 
. . ENDuRO ably justifies its reputation as “The Thrifty 
Metal of 10,000 Uses.” 
Republic engineers and metallurgists are ready to show 
how you, too, can improve both process and product 
through the efficient application of one of the many 
analyses of Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. There is 
no charge or obligation for their services. 


Distributor stocks and 
competent fabricators 


are located in principal 
cities. Your local Republic 


representative is prepared 


RUST-RESISTANT © CORROSION-RESISTANT © HEAT-RESISTANT © ATTRACTIVE © SANITARY © EASY TO CLEAN 
EASY TO FABRICATE ¢ STRONG ¢ LONG-LASTING - LOW IN END COST « What more con be desired in « material? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION : A/loy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio« GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, O10 
Export Depestment: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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iY PAUST BE 


Photo- 
micrographs showing thet even the spilt- 
micron dust particle will net penetrate the 
microscopic pores of the cylindrical bag 
of special felt’ in a MIKRO-COLLECTOR® 
Moreover, the bag is kept constently 
clean by the Hersey automatic, reverse- 
jet cleaning ring which flexes the bag 
while moving up ond down its ovter 
surface—thus assuring free airflow, 
phenomenal filter rates ond far higher 
capacity per given area of filter fabric. 
Put these two features together and 
you have the reason why a MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR not only TURNS YOUR DUST 
INTO DOLLARS but stops those many dol- 
lar losses due to inadequate dust control. 

SEND FOR cctvol somple of felt that makes 

the MIKRO-COLLECTOR 1 outstanding .. ., 

else case histories reveoting dollar end cents 

sevings through its use. 

*Patents for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. ond 
rt ane neh lbw baby b sae 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 5 
37 Chatham Summit, New 


COLLECTOR 
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CONSIDER 
West} ecuia's 


PLANT LOCATION 
ADVANTAGES 


West Virginia's excellent labor supply, 
strategic market location and abundant 
raw materials coupled with an efficient 

transportation system, ample low-cost 
power and fuel and cooperative 
communities are important operating 
p seeking new 





to 
plant locations. 
For full information about opportuni- 
ties in West Virginia for your company, 
contact the West Virginia Industrial and 
Publicity Commission, Room 75, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 
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Wall St. Calmer Than London 


New York stocks have regained most of ground lost since 
Red China intervened. London stocks have a long way to go yet. 
Boom in rails is an important factor in New York market. 


For once, the London stock market 
isn’t taking a crisis so steadily as Wall 
Street. Usually, London stock prices 
fluctuate less violently than New York 
stock prices. At the time of the first 
Korean crisis, for instance, London was 
fairly calm, as U.S. stocks bounced up 
and down like a tennis ball. 

It’s different this time. When 
Chinese troops began to enter Korea 
in large numbers, the London stock 
market dropped more than New York. 
By midweek, U.S. stocks had almost 
wiped out their losses in this second 
Korean break. London. stocks _ still 
haven't made much of a recovery. 

* Rails Blossom—Popularity ‘of the 
rails is one of the major reasons for 
the better performance of U.S. stocks. 
Last spring rail stocks lagged behind 
the rest of the peacetime bull market. 
Since Korea, they have blossomed out. 
The current crisis has boosted them to 
new postwar highs. Early this week the 
Dow-Jones rail average hit 74.42, its 
highest level since 1931. 

There’s no mystery behind this. War 
trafic means better income for rail- 
roads. Their profits in the first 10 
months of this vear were nearly double 
what thev were in 1949. And because 
of their heavy capital investment, the 


carriers are pretty well sheltered from 
excess-profits tax. But the British stock 
market has no rail stocks to support it. 
British railroads were taken over a few 
years back by the government. 
e Malayan Shares—Another factor that 
depresses London prices is the effect 
of the Chinese intervention on Malayan 
rubber and tin shares. These stocks 
are important in the London market, 
and the possibility that Chinese troops 
might overrun Malaya hasn’t helped 
them. Rubber shares have been hit 
harder than tin shares. You can’t do 
much to destroy a tin mine, but you 
can ruin a rubber plantation by neglect. 
¢ Kaffirs Hit—The South African gold- 
mining shares—which British brokers 
call “Kafhirs’—have been hit even 
harder than the Malayan stocks. That’s 
because labor costs are an important 
item in running a gold mine. If war 
comes, wages rise. And the government 
might shift labor to more essential 
forms of production. Also, there 
wouldn’t be much chance for the gold- 
mining companies to get new ma- 
chinery to replace present equipment 
if Britain were in a total war. 
¢ Sterling Speculators—There is an- 
other pa. Ml in the London market. 
In the last few months, much money 
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has been cone cee Pensa 
cies into sterling, speculating that 
pound might rat be revalued. 
However, the qui in the 
Far East makes revaluation. less likely 
now. It is true that most of this specu- 
lative money is said to have gone into 
sterling bonds rather than into stocks. 
But some observers of the London 
market believe enough of it went into 
stocks to explain some of the quick 
drop in stock prices. 
© Rallies—Meanwhile, Wall Street is 
encouraged by the way New York stock 
prices have reacted lately. The recent 
sharp rallies have been accompanied 
by rising-volume. And when the mar- 
ket slipped off a little, the volume of 
shares traded usually was off, too. 





Old Highs Still High for Most Stock Groups 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)————, 
1937 «1946 Recent , Recent Levels vs. 
High High Led 1937 1946 


138.8 168.6 166.0 i +10.9% -— 2.3% 
140.7 168.3 167.6 . +19.0 

171.1 168.8 1230.6 

136.0 108.7 


160.5 
156 
254 


Agricultural machinery 177.4 
Aircraft manufacturing... ... ‘ 140.7 
169.5 
155.9 
151.0 136 

5 
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Dependability—that’s the word 
that describes Alcoa Die-Casting 
service. Deliveries—on schedule. 
Quality—as specified or better. 
Alcoa has been making die 
castings for more than 35 years 
—has served America’s blue- 
| ribbon manufacturers. We have 
Gusnnnn O Ok. ces. as modern equipment and facili- 
High-grade commons. i ties. We know aluminum. We 
developed most aluminum die- 

casting alloys. 
Low-price commons When your plans call for die 
ving ee castings, make sure your pur- 
Metal fabricating............. SO4.! 13 chasing department includes 
Mining, smelting _ Alcoa ia the bidding. We're 
inten chains’. listed under “Aluminum” in the 
Office, business equipment... . classified telephone book. Or 
oi. Z write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY 
ees publishing. odudvecde : OF AMERICA, 1908M Gulf Bidg., 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Rail equipment. 
Rayon 


Retail trade Fs 

Shipbuilding 3 

Shipping. 

Shoes ie @ . 
Steel ot 4 

Sugar 


Tires, rubber bv ewaqence aan 
Woolen. DIE CASTINGS 


Woolens 
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Distillers 

Electrical equipment........ . 
Finance companies... 

Pood companies............ , 
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 SOUTHEXN WORKER in textiles gets 5 less an hour than she would in the. North. 


Labor Drives for Equal Pay 


Textile union will spearhead 1951 campaign to wipe out 
wage differentials between regions. Steel, rubber, and aluminum 
also face continued bargaining pressure. 


One of the hot issues in 1951 wage 
bargaining will be something that most 
people thought settled a long time ago: 
regional wage differentials. Pay freeze 
or no, unions are going to make an- 
other determined effort to wipe them 
out. They argue that a job’s the same 
in New England or Georgia—and the 
pay should be, too. : 

It isn’t now. Important differentials 
still exist in industry, despite a decade 
of strong union pressure to eliminate 
them. For instance: 

¢In most industries today, a 
worker in a northern mill is paid more 
than one doing the same job in a 
southern mill. A steelworker in the 
North now gets 10¢ an hour more than 
a worker in the South (the difference 
was 144¢ before CIO signed its latest 
contract). There’s a 5¢-an-hour dif- 
ferential between minimum-pay scales 
in northern and southern cotton mills. 

e In sottve industries, notably tex- 
tiles, the differential in hourly rates is 
just part of the story. The northern 
worker also gets more “fringe” benefits. 
A New England cotton worker has 
employer-financed insurance and gets 
six paid holidays a year. His counter- 
part in a small, unionized mill in the 


118 


South has jointly financed insurance 
and gets only one paid holiday. 

The differentials add up to a sub- 
stantial sum. So there’s a growing ef- 
fort to get rid of them. 


|. Textiles Lead Off 


Right now, the main drive is in the 
cotton-rayon industry. The Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) held 
a special cotton-rayon conference in 
Washington this week to plan a co- 
ordinated program aimed at “perma- 
nent equality” in rates and contract 
benefits during 1951 bargaining. 
¢ For Keeps—The resolution stressed 
the word “permanent” because once 
before the union had almost wiped out 
the North-South cotton-rayon differen- 
tial. In 1946, hourly rates were only a 
fraction of a cent apart. 

The gap opened up again, though. 
Emil Rieve, TWUA president says the 
thing that did it was the contract pres- 
sure built up by unorganized mills. 
Most northern mills settled for a flat 
cents-per-hour figure. Southern settle- 
ments, however, were on a percentage 
basis—not because the union wanted it, 
but because the important nonunion 





mills announced their raises that way. 
TWUA wasn’t strong enough to buck 
the trend. 

Since the big majority of southern 
mill rates was well under $1 an hour, 
workers who got a 10% hike wound 
up with less of a cash raise than north- 
- corpo oe a t a flat 10¢. B 
early 1950, this uced a 3¢ ditf- 
ferential. ty ™ . 

This spread went up to 5¢ this year 
when northern mills settled with 
TWUA for a 10% raise; southern mills 
signed for only 8%. 
°F Spread—During the 1946-50 
period, northern mills put into effect 

rovisions for paid holidays, insurance 
improvements, and extra vacation pay— 
in line with contracts in other indus- 
tries. Some of the large southern 
unionized mills went along with this 
developing pattern of “fringe” benefits. 
But most southern mills under contract 
with TWUA didn’t. So now there is 
a “fringe” differential, which the union 
estimates at 4¢ an hour. 
¢ Equality Drive—The union’s drive 
for “permanent equality” between con- 
tracts in northern and southem mills 
will begin in February and March, 
1951. Southern cotton-rayon contracts 
terminate in August, 1951, and later. 
But they can all be reopened for wage 
talks six months before expiration. 

The union now plans to ask North 
and South for a general wage boost 
and a pension plan. In addition, it will 
ask southern employers for an ‘“‘equal- 
izing” hike in pay, on top of whatever 
general raise (i any) it negotiates. It 
will also demand the ‘same “fringe” 
benefits for southern workers as for 
those in northern mills. 

If there’s a wage freeze, TWUA will 
naturally have to change course. Its 
plan then is to seek “‘parity” with work- 
ers in other industries where wages have 
been raised .to meet higher costs of 
living, and it will test the government's 
anti-inflation controls to see if, as in 
World War II, the controls will allow 
adjustments to end “inequities.” 


ll. Steel Spread Narrows 


Two weeks ago, CIO’s United Steel- 

workers narrowed the North-South dif- 
ferential in steel mills for the second 
time since the war. The union pared 
3¢ off a 174¢ differential in 1947 bar- 
aining with U.S. Steel and Republic 
teel, the two major companies with 
both northern and southern plants. 
Two weeks ago, it clipped off another 
44¢ when U.S. Steel agreed to cut the 
differential for its subsidiary, the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

This year the union asked steel com- 
panies for immediate elimination of all 
regional differentials. In agreeing to the 
44¢ cut, companies seemed willing to 
work toward an equalizing. But they 
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Techland 


..» Get Sylvania for 


2-YEAR TEST TELLS WHY SYLVANIA’S YOUR BUY! 


Flavell coz —— Electric 
lasting randy oF ig» tube. Since i 
time, this company has conducted 

a pp ar program of rigid 
definitely es- 


being made with 
pular types of tubes 
y Sylvania and other 


ET a ee ee ee 


See Sylvania’s 
“Beat the Clock’ 


on CBS-TV. 
Name. 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. L-1312B, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me complete infermation about the life 
and brightness of Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes. 


“EXTRA LIFE” FOR YOU 
Of the many tubes tested, only 
Sylvania Tubes averaged 7500 


hours. In terms of outstanding 
means 


Sylvania Tubes pro- 
vided an “Extra Life” of * st 
hours... 


In addition, the tests 

Sylvania Pisecdes Tobe som stay 

brighter. 
Maturally, all test conditions for 
tubes were identical. Continu- 

ing tests today show no deviation 

from the original findings. 
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schedule. 

He tried Cleco Pneumatic Handi- 
Drills with carbide -tipped steels. The 
cost d to an 


The job was completed on schedule, 
saving about $40,000. 

You can increase production and 
cut costs with Cleco Air 
Tools, A word from you 
will put a Cleco Field 
Engineer on your job 
immediately. 


Li <> 








You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management 
men 














DIRECTORY FOR ALL 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRY 


NOW READY 


If you sell, if , if do 
business in “e's DIREC. 
FACTURERS “is indicomnseble er 
daily ot aed 


The 1950-51 DIRECTORY gives 
you a complete listing of Michigan's 
12,000 manufacturing firms (includ- 
ing over 5,000 new ones), showing 
names, addresses, and executives. 
Also, Michigan manufactured 
ucts are cross indexed under a classi 
fication of 2300 headings. 

Here is a quick and complete refer- 
ence to a manufacturer, or a product 
and who makes it in Michigan. 

The DIRECTORY OF MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS costs $22.00. 
Write, wire, or phone for descrip- 
tive literature. Published by .. . 
MICHIGAN MANUFACTURER 

and FINANCIAL RECORD 


131 W. Lafayette Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOedward 2-4640 





were reluctant-to take on. the entire 
financial load of southern raises at one 
time. 


ll. Aluminum Issue Is Sharp 


Aluminum has a problem quite dif- 
ferent from textiles and steel. Alum- 
inum Co. of America doesn’t have 
uniform job classifications in northern 
and southern plants. Rates vary widely. 
Generally, they’re lower in the South, 
in some cases by as much as 19¢. 

Alcoa explains its pay scales this way: 
“Our policy for years fs been to pay 
the going rate, or better, in the plant 
locality.” 

The United Steelworkers (CIO) bar- 
oe for many of Alcoa’s employees. 

n 1942 it sought—and got—a reduction 
of the company’s North-South differen- 
tial from the National War Labor 
Board. But the gap widened again after 
the war. Alcoa began giving percentage 
raises that added more cash to northern 
tates than to those in southern mills. 
USW did get a 2¢ cut in the differential 
in 1947. But this was not enough, it 
complains. 

USW and Alcoa are now bargaining 
on contract changes. The union wants 
another reduction of the North-South 
differential. But, even more, it wants 


Alooe- to set up-a-uniferm job-classifica- 
tion system, such as that in steel. 


IV. Rubber: Akron vs. the World 


In rubber the differential is primarily 
a problem between Akron plants and 
those outside Akron. Pay in the Akron 
area is recognized as the highest in the 
industry—attributable to the fact that 
plants there have long been tightly 
organized militant United Rubber 

orkers (CIO) locals. - 

Rubber companies explain the wage 
fap differently, however. They say they 

se pay in cities outside Akron on 
going rates in each community. 

is year URW asked major com- 
panies to cut existing differentials when 
wage bargaining got under way. It 
made some progress because manage- 
ment apparently compromised to speed 
up negotiations. 

The 1950-51 contracts provide vary- 
ing raises, plant by plant, to narrow rate 
differentials. Male employees of B. F. 
Goodrich in Akron, who were averaging 
$1.794 an hour got an 114¢ raise, up- 
iy ere av to $1.91. Workers 
in rich’s Tuscaloosa (Ala.) plant, 
who were averaging $1.47, got a 15¢ 
raise, bringing them to $1.62. Plants 
elsewhere got between 114¢ and 15¢. 


Chrysler Bows to C-of-L 


Follows other auto manufacturers in scaling wages to cost- 
of-living index. Reuther warns government not to upset policy. 


This week the last of the automotive 

Big Three tied its wages to the rise 
or fall of the cost of living. Chrysler 
Corp. and CIO’s United Auto Workers 
wound up negotiations by signing a 
five-year escalator-type contract. It 
roughly parallels those UAW has with 
General Motors, Ford, and others. 
e Threat—Meanwhile, UAW’s Walter 
Reuther privately warned Economic 
Stablizer Valentine that if the govern- 
ment set up any wage-freeze formula 
that eliminated c-of-] adjustments and 
annual improvement raises, UAW 
would regard its contracts as void. 

Reuther told Valentine, Business 
WEEK learns, that “if government action, 
under wage stabilization or otherwise, 
makes inoperative any provision of our 
(GM-type) agreements, such  agree- 
ments shall be considered terminated 
immediately in their entirety and sub- 
ject to renegétiation.” 
¢ Chrysler Pact-The new Chrysler 
agreement with UAW provides: 

eA modified union shop if ap- 
proved by employees in elections. 

e An immediate 1¢ raise and quar- 
terly adjustments of 1¢ for each 1.14- 
point rise or fall in the c-of-] index. 

¢ An annual improvement-factor 


wage hike amounting to 4¢ an hour. 

e An increase from the present 
$100-a-month maximum pension to 
$125 per month, beginning in 1952. 
Both figures include social security. 

e Increases in sickness and accident 
benefits for employees, with Chrysler 
paying half the cost of insurance. 

¢ Cash payments of regular wages 
in lieu of three-week vacations for 15- 
year employees. 

The new contract replaces one duc 
to expire Aug. 31, 1952. This was 
reopenable on wages in May, 1951, but 
the company and union agreed to talk 
terms at this time, instead. The new 
agreement runs to Aug. 31, 1955, and 
bars “reopenings on any subject.” 

e Rent Factor—Meanwhile, GM and 
Ford announced they had accepted 
BLS’ “corrected” rent factor (BW— 
Dec.2’50,p108) “for the ensuing 
quarter only.” That leaves the way 
wide open for renegotiation of their 
c-of-] formula, in case the present form 
of the BLS index changes in January. 

The formula calls for a 1¢ adjust- 
ment in pay for each 1.14-point change 
in the c-of-] index. Firms want to be 
sure proposed revisions won’t make the 
index climb more sharply than now. 
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Nlercanders Creat Megaphone For strttr OPERATION 


Alexander the Great achieved notable results in signals and communications by 
enlarging the speaking trumpet to a giant megaphone. According to one writer, it sent 
the human voice 12 miles. A valuable piece of equipment, it was a part of the great 
warrior’s policy of mothing-spared, nothing over-looked to betrer his mighty military machine. 


The Norfolk and Western spares nothing, over- 
looks nothing when it comes to modern signal com- 
munications. All along the line from Columbus 
and Cincinnati east to the great Port of Norfolk 
on Hampton Roads, and to points North and 
South, the N. & W. maintains a top-calibre signal 
system to help move maximum traffic at maximum 
speed and maximum safety for its customers. 


Aero NEW YORK. ~“p 
eee wee}: 


The Norfolk and Western operates a multi- 
million dollar Centralized Traffic Control System, 
railroad science’s “newest thinking” on signals. 
In addition, all over the line, the N. & W. uses 
automatic position light signals—the most 
modern and dependable light signal in existence. 

Around-the-clock maintenance experts keep 
these “guardians of the rails” operating at top 
efficiency. Their constant vigilance stops trouble 
before it starts. 

The Norfolk and Western always will be alert 
for signal improvements which “light the way” 
to increased speed and safety of traffic that moves 
over this railroad—upon which shippers the 
nation over have learned to depend. 


Norfotk... Mestove. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





ONA 
DAVIDSON 
DUAL 


It's designed for 


fast, economical 


es letter heads, envelopes, form 
letters, advertising literature...in black 
and white or multi-color. And... it does 
both offset and letterpress printing... 
the best method for each job. You'll be 
surprised at the big share of your work 
it can do at a real saving. Let us 

show you how you can have these 
advantages, Write today, 


0 av j dsan “SONS OF REST” workers (all over 70) leave their workshop after a day's work proving... 
ut A Man Can Still Work at 70 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION British firm’s employees, who didn’t want to quit, continue to do 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


1034-50 Weet Adame $t, Chicage 7, iL their jobs in workshop limited to older men. (STORY ON PAGE 126) 


FOR EXTRA METAL PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA PAINT DURABILITY 


ACP RUST PROOFING 
CHEMICALS & PROCESSES 


ACP Products in- 
clude: Rust Proofing 
Chemicals; Protec- 
tive Coating Chem. 
icols for Steel, 
Zine, ond Alumi- 
num; Pickling Acid 
inhibitors; eed 
Killers; Plant Hor- 
mones; Leno 





LIGHT METAL FABRI 


Here are fabricating and 
te tie in with your producti: rge 
small runs. We welcome work @s subcontrac- 
tors. Send ports, biueprints, or write to: ‘ : 
Warren Steel Specialities Co Corp. — , 
1311 Nites Ave. » wae THEY SIGN ON at 8:30 a.m., later than younger workers at main plant, work 74-hr. 


San “Glues” Seton on pegs 08, shifts, setting their own pace, taking time out for rest. (TURN TO PAGE 124) 
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27,000 STOCKHOLDERS... and the record 
is complete and safe on these two rolls of microfilm! 


It’s all there .. . mame, every address, every fact and figure 
ad emekhiolder & sa 


involved in the origi Sees 

Ex now, could carry the complete record in your suitcoat pocket. 
Or pet it ia pee wall-safe. Or, yo a few cents panage. mail Sher. 
ever you wish for safekeeping. 

This may give you some idea of the wonderful flexibility that Burroughs 
microfilming lends to the protection of vital records. Not just. stock- 
holders lists, but every record of your business, can be safeguarded 
effectively through microfilming. 

Burroughs knows business needs. Burroughs has the finest microfilmin 
equipment available. Won’t you give your Burroughs office a call now. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 








RS A AS RE OER NSN NAT BREET TO BIY EOC Hi NH BI NOOR mS Rem CMR ONENESS 


FAR-AIR 
FILTERS 


0 | ij te 


offer you 2): 


provduc! 


You can be sure of top-quality air filtering 


efficiency when you specify FAR-AIR Filters ON THE JOB, John Beddow (84) still has a lot of skill left in his craftsman’s hands. 


for your diesel locomotive and car ventilation . 5 “ 
applications. Precision engineering plus quality He doesn’t do so much as a younger man, but his work is better. 


construction to rigid specifications assure uni- 
form FAR-AIR Filter performance—larger dirt 
holding capacity, lower pressure loss, easier 
cleanability, reduced maintenance and replace- 
ment costs. That's why most of the railroads in 
America have standardized on FAR-AIR. 

Farr Company engineers solicit your air 
filtration problems. Write today for complete 
information, Farr C any, 2615 Southwest 
Drive, Los Angeles & 


A complete line of filter servicing equip- 
ment is available for any requirement, in- 
cluding 2 types of Far-Air automatic washers 
and oilers for volume operations. 


s 


FARR COMPANY 


THE WORKSHOP is quieter, better lighted than the firm’s plant. And there isn’t 
the disturbing noise and bustle of a factory operation. (TURN TO PAGE 126) 
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Cleaner, healthier, h 


T= “good management” story has 
important meaning for any business 
as well as for any school system. 

The school pictured is the South High 
School, one of Salt Lake City’s fine 
public schools. The students in this 
school, like all of Salt Lake City’s 
32,000 school children (and students 
in nearly all of Utah’s public schools 
and colleges) have spic and span wash- 
rooms equipped with good cotton cloth 
towels in smart wall cabinets. __ 

So what? So this: The children enjoy 
washing up...keep cleaner, healthier 
and happier. The school washrooms 
always look neat and litter-free. And 
the cost per student per year for this 
continuous cloth towel service is 
amazingly low—only about 69¢ per stu- 
dent per year. No wonder Mr. Le Grand 
P. Backman, President of Salt Lake 
City’s enterprising and cost-conscious 
City Board of Education, says:— 

“We have found this |continuous 

cloth towels} to be one of the best 


sanitary methods in taking care of 
the school children in the Salt Lake 
City district. We would highly rec- 
ommend this to any college or 
public school.” 
Salt Lake City students appreciate this 
cloth towel service...and show their 
appreciation by frequent but careful 
use of the cabinets. In fact, not one 
continuous towel cabinet has been 


destroyed in a Salt Lake City school 


in the past 10 years. 


Leok under “Servilinen” or “Linen 
phone book for local 


Supply” in the 
suppliers of a Fairfax cotton towel service. 


appier...069¢ per year 


So, whatever your particular interest 
—whether for a factory, office, or a 
store, we think this story can show you 


how important cloth towels (continu- 
ous or individual) can be in improving 
employee morale and building customer 
goodwill. Especially if you ask for and © 
get good quality Fairfax cotton towels 
or toweling. 


GOOD COTTON TOWRS 


Feirfax towels and toweling are made by 
the makers of famous Martex buth towels...extra 
soft amd absorbent for maximum satisfaction. 


Fairfax Towels * Huck, Crash.and Terry Types * Bed Sheets and Pillowcases 


: PRODUCTS OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“4 WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY - SELLING AGENTS - 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


© CHICAGO © DETROIT ¢ 


ATLANTA ©® 


PHILADELPHIA © 


SAN FRANCISCO °¢ 


LOS ANGELES © NEWORLEANS ¢ 5ST. LOUIS 
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put them down 
so they won't 
go outl 


This Berber-Greene Runabout Ditcher 
twavels to the job of 15 m.p.h. rood speed. 
‘digs @ trench up fe 104%” wide 
te a depth of 4’ 


Sure cure for the costly toll taken each year by storm-wrecked communica- 
tion and power lines is to put them underground. This policy —now being 
followed on an ever-widening basis — has become considerably more prac- 
tical since the advent of the Barber-Greene Runabout Ditcher. The familiar 
green Runabout on its own pneumatic tires, drives from job to job at 15 
miles per hour. It is a heavy duty machine, able to dig through frozen or 
rocky ground—even through asphalt. It is the newest addition to the B-G 
Ditcher line which has set the pace for trenches up to 24” wide and 8’ 3” 
deep for over 25 years, in city service, and cross country work. Barber- 
Greene Company, 650 West Park Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 


1s? 


The B-G Runabout is one of several B-G Ditchers whose ap- 
plications are interestingly illustrated in “Barber-Greene 
City,” a panorama of Barber-Greene equipment at work. 
Send for your copy and ask for bulletins on the B-G 
Ditchers that interest you. 


This is ; 


Barber-Greene 


A company of engineering and manufacturing experts building machines and equip- 
ment... for loading, unloading and conveying all bulk materials . . . for mixing 
and placing bituminous (black top’’) surfaces . . . for ditching . . . for snow removal. 
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TIME TO RELAX is provided for the 
veteran worker in a rest and recreation room. 


Workers All Over 70; 


Plant Is Doing Fine 


“The Sons of Rest” workshop in 
Darlaston, England, begins putting men 
to work at an age most other places 
are retiring them. It is operated by 


Rubery, Owen & Co., an engineering 
firm, as a human-relations experiment 
in a field that’s important today: effec- 
tive use of overage workers. 

The company set up “The Sons of 


Rest” workshop one year ago in a build- 
ing a mile from its main factory. Only 
workers over 70—mostly men from the 
company’s other operations—can be em- 
ployed there. The separation keeps the 
older men away from the noise and 
bustle of the main plant, keeps them 
from feeling handicapped if they're 
slower than younger men. They report 
for work at 8:30 a.m. and sign out at 
5 p.m., for a 74-hour day, five days a 
week. They do drilling and assembly 
work on office equipment and farm 
implements for overseas markets—work- 
ing at their own speed, resting when 
they think it’s necessary. 

e Beyond Doubt—In the first year of 
the project, Rubery, Owen & Co. says 
the men “proved beyond doubt that a 
man of 70 is still capable of doing a 
good job.” Most are slower than 
a workers, but the company 
found their rate faster and steadier than 
it had expected. It said their workman- 
ship was better, on the average, than 
in the main plant; their absenteeism 
rate was lower. Currently, the project 
isn’t being run to do better than break 
even. Profits are used to provide extra 
comforts for the workshop. 

Rubery, Owen & Co. decided to try 
the over-70 workshop plan when it 
found that older workers didn’t want 
to retire-something many U.S. com- 
panics are learning, too, in administer- 
ing pension plans (BW —Nov.18’50, 
p124). 
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No Union What de you pay 


Sylvania Electric workers in 
Altoona reject leftist group. Now for snow 
unorganized, they get benefits dé by the city block ? 
of contracts in other plants. 


Sylvania Electric Products Co. in Al- 
toona, Pa., is trying to convince its em- 
ac there that you can run a plant 
without a union. 

Sylvania’s chance to try the experi- 
ment arose in this way: The compan p 
closed its Altoona plant “permanently” : 
in July, 1949, during a slack period in izes}: REN i" Gaderer atte 
the electrical manufacturing industry. © minuio— 
Within a year, the prvi catlook ae tame sept tom coomecniontp. 
brightened; Sylvania an recalling 
workers at Altoona last May. 

* Leftist Union—Immediately, it ran 
afoul its former plant union, the United 
Electrical Workers (ex-CIO), which 
claimed continuing jurisdiction. The 
company argued that the union no 
longer represented workers because the 
plant had been shut down on what was 
expected to be a permanent basis. 

While company and union debated 
that point, Sylvania’s returning workers 
announced they wanted no part of UE. 
They petitioned the National Labor 
Relations Board for a decertification 
election to toss out the left-wing union. 

UE first fought the petition, charg- 


ing it was company-sponsored. Then it 
changed its tune and agreed to the 
election. By the time the vote was held, 
551 workers were eligible. Most of them 
voted, rejecting UE decisively, 498 to 
28. 


¢ Single .Issue~In pre-election cam- 
paigning, UE and anti-UE forces blasted Any “snow belt” city that is not equipped and organized for speedy snow 
each other with leaflets and over sound- removal is vulnerable to paralyzed traffic . . . to reduced business activity 
truck speakers. CIO's International ... to the dangerous hazar equi cmbu 
Union of Electrical Workers stayed out a 22 aban 
’ lances, police cars, garbage trucks . . . and to loss of parking meter reve- 

of the fight—although it represents Syl- 
lee tiegins : aie i nue. Unremoved snow costs you money. 
vania workers in other plants. So the Bar 
sole issue was: left-wing unionism vs. ber-Greene Snow Loaders offer the cheapest, fastest snow removal. 
no onion. There is a model for cities of every size, and each B-G Snow Loader is 

After the overwhelming anti-UE vote, easily converted to a high capacity Bucket Loader for handling sand, cin- 
Sylvania announced that it was continu- ders, gravel, earth, etc., for year-round utility. Barber-Greene Company, 
ing all the privileges and benefits given 650 West Park Avenue, Aurora, illinois. 
individual workers in the old UE con- 
tract. It also put into effect new pro- : é 
visions negotiated with TUE at other ‘Barber-Greene City.” an interesting p of over 80 

applications of B-G equipment, shows B-G Snow Loaders 


Sylvania plants—including a 10¢ hourly 
raise and fringes worth about 54¢ an pst sar wn ig ee ae ee eee 


hour. 

Sylvania further told employees: ““No 
office doors will be closed to you—if you 
have a grievance, come tell us about it.” This ‘s 
¢ Sidelined—IUE was expected to snap 


Min 
into action at Altoona nght after the 
UE decertification election. Two 
months have passed since then, and qi r Qi reer. 
IUE still is on the sidelines. Sylvania 
thinks it’s probably because TUF can’t | A company of engineering and menufacturing experts building mochines and equip- 
find a big enough opening to squeeze | ment... for loading, unloading and conveying all bulk materials. . . for mixing 


in. and placing bituminous (“black top”) surfaces . . . for ditching .. . for snow removel. 
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ECONOMICAL TO 
INSTALL AND USE 


D ino waits 


* teT, SMOOTH 
RATION 


d Sour AR, 
GLOBE 14 
OiLift 
ELEVATOR 


GLOBE FREIGHT AND PASSEN- 
GER ELEVATORS bring you the 
unparalleled “know how” of a firm 
which specializes in building lifts for 
both the motor vehicle and’ industrial 
fields. 

MANY DESIGN FEATURES 
Investigate the design superiorities 
you find enly in Globe power cylin- 
ders . . . Globe controls , , . Globe 
electric pump units. 


WRITE for free bulletin 81250 
showing Globe Elevators. 


GLOBE 


HOIST COMPANY 
1000 £ Mermaid Lane, Philadeiph 











Coffee Treat 


More plants serve free 
coffee to employees. It helps 
efficiency and morale—and saves 
time lost going out for coffee. 


“If a $2-an-hour man his tools 
for 20 minutes to get himself a cup of 
coffee, that coffee sets me back 66¢,” a 
midwestern plant manager complained. 
“If I can cut as much as three minutes 
off the stop, it will me to buy the 
coffee and give it to “8 veel a 

Apparently a lot of em rs in the 
Midwest va been thinking that way. 
cw San handing out free coffee for more 
workers than ever before, says Paper 
Cup & Container Institute, Inc., whose 
researchers last week finished a survey 
of factory food services in the Midwest. 
¢ Started in Banks—Well before World 
War II, banks and insurance companies 
were serving coffee on the house. Dur- 
ing the war, the practice spread to in- 
dustrial plants. 

Factory employers — the plan 
partly to boost morale. But they had 
even more compelling reasons. They 
found that mid-morning coffee made 
workers more alert and cut accidents, 
— among women workers who 

ad skipped breakfast, and that a mid- 
afternoon coffee break-boosted- produc- 
tiveness at the tag end-of a shift: 

The cost 0 a free-coffee-for-everybody 
program wasn’t a real factor for em- 
ployers then; the World War II excess- 
profits tax was in effect. But even when 
the tax was removed, and the full cost 
of the program began coming out of the 
employer's pocket, plans continued to 
spread through industry. 

Generally, employers ruefully recog- 
nized that the mid-aftemnoon kaffee- 
klatsch has taken firm root. If the 
coffee hour was inevitable, they wanted 
to get rid of informal coffee messes— 
unsightly, often hazardous, arrays of per- 
colators set up on work benches or be- 
hind machines. 
¢ No Coftee, No Work—One employer 
learned the hard way that you can’t just 
order the percolators removed. He told 
women employees to get rid of the 
coffee pots set up in the ladies’ room. 

The women threatened to walk out. 
A strike was averted when the employer 
promised to provide free coffee for all. 
¢ Company Experiences—John Plain & 
Co., Chicago mail-order house, distrib- 
utes free coffee to employees in its ware- 
house and office four times a day—dur- 
ing moming and afternoon breaks, at 
noon for.those who bring a lunch from 
home, and at five o’clock for anyone 
working overtime. 

Plain has found employees who 
normally quit at five will work through 


to eight in the evening without a dinner 
‘Liot: Chicago, says 


“free coffee saves time-—if we give it 
away, we can control . 


up ums in a central tell the 
workers to come and get it. Others make 
it in regular kitchens and deliver it by 
cart to men at their machines. 

The cost runs about 4¢ a cup. Firat 
covers sugar, cream, a paper napkin, and 
a paper hot-drink cup. 

Caterers do the job for companies 
that aren’t equipped to make their own 
coffee. In Chicago, Commissary, Inc., 
and several other companies specialize 
in making coffee in big lots and deliver- 
ing it in 5-gal. thermos containers, with 
fixings, on regular daily schedules. Their 
rate runs 7¢ or 8¢ a cup for the works. 

This makes a price difference: Old- 
time craftsmen mostly drink coffee 
black; women like cream and _ sugar. 
So if you employ women, it costs more. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





What’s a line? TV networks -and-theirt 
actors’ union want to know. A new* 
contract af one rate for actors with! 
more than five lines on a show, a lower 
tate for those with less to say. Parties 
agreed on that, then disagreed on how 
many words make a line. Now they're 
bargaining again on that. 

. 
Construction pay rose an average 10¢ 
an hour for journeymen, 9¢ for helpers 
and laborers, during the year ended last 
June 30, according to BLS. 

e 


Productivity in the men’s work-clothes 
industry was higher by 7% in 1949 than 
in 1945, a BLS survey shows. 


* 
A $1}-million fund has been turned over 
to the University of Michigan by Gen- 
eral Motors for an industrial-health re- 
search project to dast 10 om While 
GM is thinking of better health for its 
446,000 workers, it will make its find- 
ings available to all industry. 





The Pictures——Dick Woltets— 
Cover, 89, 90; Bob Isear—22, 23; 
Acme—24;-Reni,-Washiagton—30, ~-: 
32, 34; Amold -Eagle—72; Hans 
Basken—78; Graphic House photo 

by Eileen Darby—96; Eastern— 
122, 124, 126. 
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i ped Precision Products 
~ for Resistance wean 














T HE romance of the road is second nature to the drivers on the long 
haul. Business men, however, think not of the drama of trucking 


but rather of its vital importance to our national economy. 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in the trucking business has 
been the utilization of production-line 
resistance welding to impart added 
strength to the vans that carry the 
cargo. Typical is an operation, in one 
huge trailer plant, that permits the 
simultaneous making of 64 spot welds 
in a matter of 20 seconds . . . each 
with a shear strength of over 800 
pounds. Better construction is the 
result . . . stronger, at lower cost, and 
with no increase in weight. 


Mallory’s contribution . . . in the 
form of superior alloys and advanced 
designs of resistance welding elec- 


trodes and dies . . . stems from years 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. 


of pioneering in the development of 
resistance welding materials and 
methods. Resistance welding has 
played an important part in the pro- 
duction of many types of equipment. 
Mallory leadership in developing 
application techniques has been an 
important factor in the progress of 
resistance welding. 


Mallory’s unique combination of re- 
search and production facilities in 
metallurgy, electro-chemistry and 
electronics is making many contribu- 
tions to better business and better 
living. What Mallory has done. for 
others can be done for you. It will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 


ing, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 

















‘MINERALS AND CHEMICALS SERVE INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


u 


An Age Old Craft Grows Up 





Fine crystal of exquisite design, coloring and decoration is still hand-blown 
and hand-shaped by craftsmen who work in the proud tradition of one 
of man’s age-old arts. 
The amazing adaptability of glass to a wide variety of new consumer and 
industrial uses is the result of the skill and imagination of the industry 
in utilizing scientific techniques and modern raw materials. 
Chemicals compounded from potash and phosphate mined by International 
are vital to the glass maker whether old craft methods or modern 
machine techniques are used, They add brilliance and a more resonant “ring 
to table and decorative glass. Improve the workability of glass for use in 
intricately formed tubing and scientific apparatus and in glass containers tor 
many fine food products. Increase the weathering qualities of optical 
glass. Are used in making colored glass. Make it possible to produce glass 
with a low fusion point or glass capable of resisting extremely high temperatures 
Minerals and chemicals from International's mines and plants from 
coast to coast aid industry and agriculture in the production of glass, metals, 
textiles, soaps and cosmetics, foods and pharmaceuticals and many 
other essentials to your daily living. 


sMERG, 
4 2 se 
Paematione, INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Pry? : . P i 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Washington now believes that Stalin may force a diplomatic showdown 
by mid-1951. That would multiply the danger of World War Iii. 

So we are in a real national emergency that demands a defense speedup. 

Faster mobilization here also will tell Western Europe, as well as Russia, 
that the U. S. intends to stay firm. 


e 
Washington is preparing in other ways for the coming showdown. 
Secretary Acheson is off to Brussels to beef up Atlantic defense. 
The Atlantic High Council finally will approve the composition of the 
Atlontic Army—including where the West Germans fit in. 
tn effect, the council also will fix each European country’s rearmament 
program, thus speeding mobilization across the Atlantic. 
But the Germans are balking at the special role slated-for them. Bonn is 
demanding full equality with Atlantic Pact members. 
e 
It’s a question, though, whether enough will be done at Brussels, even if 
the German arms problem can be untangled. 
The West will need more up its sleeve than fhe atom bomb and a three- 
year defense plan when the time comes to sit down at poker with Stalin. 
Much better would be a European emergency defense plan thot will 
mean something in six months, backed up by the bigger 1952-53 program. 
Such a short-term plan would dzpend heavily, of course, on new U. S. 
and British divisions in Germany. 
The U. S., Britain, and France have agreed on talks with Moscow. 


The Russians want to discuss only Germany. You can spot their demand 
now: a unified Germany under a “popuiar front” government. That would 
mean Communists holding down the key cabinet posts, even though they 
were a minority in the government. 

The Western Allies would like to go over the whole world situation with 





























: Moscow. But it’s not likely they'll quibble too long over an agenda. 


eae nrmany: in any cose, will be the big issue when the Big Four get 


together. 
8 


The U. S._ isn’t forgetting about Asia (page 133). We'll hold on in 
Korea as long as possible, try to check the Chinese Reds if they strike else- 
where. 

At the same time, Washington has given 13 Asian and Arab nations a 
green light for truce talks with the Chinese Communists. But nothing much 
is expected from this move. 

In a sense, the Far East already has become a secondary front—even 
though that’s where the fighting now is. 


ee 

The French still are frantic about German rearmament. 

First, they said that a rearmed Germany might team up with Russia 
against the West. 

Then they warned that the Germans would start a war with Russia by 
trying to grab back Eastern Germany. 

Now French leaders are saying this: A Western decision to rearm the 
Germans will provoke a war «ultimatum from Stalin, (Moscow said on Oct. 
18 thot it wouldn't ‘tolerate’ German rearmament.) 

What the French want first is massive U.S. ond British forces on the 
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continent—though it’s hard to see why Stalin should like that any better than 
a German army. . 


Row-material shortages in Britain have forced civilian industries to lay 
off some workers. And that’s causing trouble in the Lobor party. 

Rank-and-file Laborites only half believe that rearmament is essential. 
They resent its impact on employment and living standards. 

That's why Prime Minister Attlee is playing up Truman‘s prowiell:' to 
smooth the flow of raw meterials to Britain (page 26). 

& 

Attlee has something else to explain to his supporters—why the U. 5. 
is cutting off Marshall Plan aid to Britain Jan. 1. That was agreed to in 
London this week. 

Apparently, the U. S. won't even be paying for most supplies now in the. 
ECA pipeline—things the British are committed to buy. Our position is that 
the British have accumulated enough dollars to get along on their own. 

But London still hopes some of the goods already ordered can be covered 
by U. S. military aid. 

















@ 
The average Frenchman is pleased by the Trumon-Attlee talks. He 
figures that Attlee talked Truman out of dropping the atom bomb in Korea. 
But French industrialists look at the Washington meeting from another 
angle. They suspect that the British got a promise of raw materials from the 
U. S. stockpile. . 








This suspicion reflects growing fears that France will soon run short of 
sulphur, cotton, wool, and nonferrous metals. 

The government fanned these fears this week. It warned that raw- 
material bottlenecks would keep French production from expanding much 
‘next year, despite rearmament. 


* 

French Communists this week launched one of their shrewdest propa- 
ganda campaigns. a 

Their target: the government's decision to cut back capital investment 
by 50-billion francs next yeor. 

Communists are blaming rearmament for the cut. In its place, they want 
homes, hospitals, playgrounds. 

That kind of campaign could have an explosive effect on ill-housed 
French workers. 











@ 

The state of Minas Gerais—Brazil’s top mineral producer—is due to 
get a $20-million loan from seven French banks. 

The money will go for French industrial and construction equipment 
to speed development of the area. It has big reserves of strategic materials 
like manganese, quartz, iron ore, zirconium. 

© 

The U. S. had an import surplus for the third straight month in October. 
The score: imports, $921-million; exports, $905-million. 

Rubber and cigarette tobacco accounted for the biggest single increase 
in U. S. buying abroad. Iron and steel semi-manufactures, and nonferrous 
metals, also went up. Coffee went down. 

October's import figure is 65% ahead of the year-ago level, and 34% 
over the monthly average for the first nine months of this year. 
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ABROAD 


Defeat in Asin Threatens U.S. 


Early this week rumors were fl ing 
at Lake Success that some kind o 
Korean truce plan was in the making. 
But State and Defense Dept. officials 
in Washington had_ their fingers 
crossed. As these officials ruefully 
looked at their maps of Asia, one thing 
was plain: U.S. policy is threatened by 
a disastrous defeat in Asia. 
¢ Policies—The Truman-Attlee _ talks 
last week hadn’t relieved Washington’s 
loom. The President and the Prime 
Minister had agreed on the steps 
needed to bolster Western Europe. 
But their talks had pointed up the 
deep U.S.-British differences over 
what to do next in Asia. 

Speaking for Western Europe plus 
the Bntish Commonwealth, Attlee 
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pleaded for this policy: Try to nego- 
tiate all consenting fees g Howe with 
the Chinese Reds, including Formosa 
and. Peiping’s admission to the U.N. 
Build up strength in Southeast Asia 
with economic aid programs. 

By contrast, Truman and Acheson 
favored a strong stand against Peiping: 
Fight on in Korea and Indo-China. 
Wage a limited war against China if 
that becomes necessary. Put military 
aid for Southeast Asia ahead of eco- 
nomic assistance. 
¢ Reality—But more important than 
U.S.-British differences was this brutal 
fact: The Chinese Communists have 
endugh power to drive the West out 
of Korea, Indo-China, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya. Thus the Chinese ca 


probably win their targets, cither by 
pressure tactics or by military means. 


|. Catastrophe 


Few U.S. officials pretend that Mao 
Tse-Tung’s armies can’t drive -the 
United Nations forces out of Korea 
whenever Mao decides.to pay the price 
in lives. Truman and! Attles admitted 
as much when they agreed last week 
that Gen. MacArthur's first duty now 
is to save his troops. 

In Indo-China, U.S. military ob- 
servers report that Chinese Commun- 
ists are already fighting with Ho Chi- 
Minh’s rebel army. ese observers 
are telling the Pentagon that. if Mao 
throws his whole weight into the fray, - 
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Te & Limited Number ef Alert 
Businessmen & Taxpayers 


E had not intended to make this 

before 1951. However, the new tax crisis has im- 
pelled ue te act mow. Also, we heave arranged te send 
you Mr. Laseer’s 5 Year-End Bulletins te help you 
seften the impact of heavy mew taxes. 

You know J. K, Lasser as:ene of America’s 
respected tax experts. Pessibly you are one of 
businessmen who, after profiting from his ideas, 
asked, “Couldn't you send 
ing us how to redece business and personal 
benefit from timely tax economies?" 

New, with $5 billion in new taxes—and $7 


sity, The starting 
LASSER REPORTS 
payers protect their business and personal income. 
J. K. LASSER REPORTS i unlike any = 
it will NOT take up 
time with general mews nor technicalities. Ra 
will bring you-—the Ist and 15th of each menith— 
ACTUAL TAX SAVING PLANS, each measured in 
of dollars it can 


fee you may have seen. 


terms of tho hundreds or 
save you. 


Accept This “Gueranteed” Subscription 


‘F°HINK how much it will mean to you to receive 

J. K. LASSER REPORTS" steady flow of tax-saving 
suggestions, During the next year you will reesive 24 
iesues, each packed with ideas you can put te prefit- 


. Yet the cost is only a few 

cents weekly, or $15 a year (billed later). 

Under this G d Subscription, if you 

do not save times the cost after 3 

months, your entire fee will be refunded. 

Write new to J. K. LASSER REPORTS, Dept. BY, 
1290 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 20, to take advantage 
of this offer. You will alee receive--FREE—by re- 
turn mail $ Special Reports on: (1) The New Tax 
Law; (2) Year-End Tax Sevings; (3) Travel & En- 
tertainment Expenses; (4) Expanded Social Security, 
and (5) Year-End Securities Review. 
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WHEN YOU NEED 


administrative end technical executives, 
junior executives—men skilled in moking 
top policy decisions—advertise for them 
in the “clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. 


See page 138. 
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the French will be forced to pull out. 
¢ Threat—Military defeats in Indo- 
China and Korea would probably un- 
hinge the whole rickety structure of 
non-Communist Asia, Burma and Thai- 
land can’t be ted to fight after 
over 200,000 U.N. troops are beaten 
in Korea and 150,000 French and Co- 
lonial troops beaten in Indo-China. 

With these scalps on their belt, the 
Chinese will be in a position to drive 
= — ae the rich — of 

() ‘0 } , and Si re. 
Then Indias and Pakistan, sisal teased 
Ae wes in Tibet, would be ripe for 
blackmail from Moscow or Peiping. 

Perhaps most serious, collapse on the 
East Asian mainland would gravely 
weaken the U.S. in Japan. State Dept. 
has long thought the major objective of 
both Stalin and Mao in Asia is to keep 
the West from enlisting Japan against 
communism. This was the guidin 
principle of the Sino-Soviet mutual- 
aid pact signed last winter. 


ll. Differences 


The U.S. and Britain divide sharply 
on how to meet this threat. 
e¢ Britain—The British position is this: 
Accept the existence of Communist 





wer in China, and try to live with it. 

© fight on the mainland of Asia: is 
hopeless, especially when the West's 
strength is needed in Europe. 

Back of the British approach is this 
kind of thinking: A basic i 
has taken place in the world over the 
past two . The populous coun- 
use of Asia have gained —— f 
mili er—at least as as mili- 
memes gpk be applied in the Far 
East. The armies of China, backed by 
Russia’s industry, are strong enough to 
prevent the West from saving any 
country on the mainland of Asia. 

This is why Meer — yet stuck 
stubbornly to their policy of recogniz- 
ing Coussenit China. To them, es a 

uestion of ing to do business with 
the Reds, and, if you find you can't, 
then retreat before superior force. 
¢U.S.—The U.S. position, as Ache- 
son put it to Attlee last week, is this: 
The West must test Red China’s 
strength—-and Stalin’s intentions—to . 
the limit before we back off the main- 
land of Asia. 

For the U.S. this is a real firming 
up of policy. Ever since Gen. Mar- 
shall’s mission to China in 1947, our 
Far Eastern policy has wavered be- 
tween the extremes of military oppo- 


Alpine Retreat For Romantic Southerners 


Now you can house yourself and the family 
in a genuine Austrian chalet, made of 
fabricated wood blocks and 

Stanek, Blackburne & Co. 

ship any of 17 houses—fit 

right to your homestead. 

has five rooms, 

It will cost under $5000, landed in N 


York. But you'll have to put up the house 
yourself—and supply the foundation, win- 
dows, heating, electrical, and plumbing 
equipment. Brita Stanck has lined up a 
U. S. distributor—Amtria Merchants Corp., 
New York. Amtria says the houses will go 
like hot cakes in the South and Southwest, 
will start importing next spring. 
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SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICE 


A lhe Crossroads of lhe Sdmerivas 


The glamorous Caribe Hilton . . . Gem of the Caribbean . . . 

offers the utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. Ideally 
located in picturesque San Juan on a beautifully landscaped peninsula, 
the completely air-conditioned Caribe Hilton has 300 guest 

rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the ocean, pool and beach. 


Consult yoar local travel agent, write direct, contact Caribe Hilton Reservation Office: 
The Plaza, Sth Ave. & 59th St., New York, Tel. MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel. 








HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue Srevens and 
Tue Parmer Hovuss 
In New York 
Tue Praza end Tus Rooszvert 


In Washington, D.C. 
Tue Mayriowsa 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town Hovss 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Taz Darton Burmons 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hunton Hors. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tus Huson Hors 














C) heat- 





(17 Wee BENEFIT A LOT OF FOLKS!) 


WHAT 18 [7 ? 


therapy lamp — (] T-Vocolor tube (1) drinking fountain 


ITS HIGH QUALITY METAL, in billet 
form, had surface imperfections re- 
moved by grinding wheels. Metal prod- 
ucts of anes type are made from bil- 
lets ground by high-speed, fast-cutting 
wheels of Norton Alundum abrasive. 


"$75 HIGH POLISH came from another 


sive operation. Such as 
table knives, laboratory instruments, 
telescope lenses and marble monu- 
ments are also polished with Norton Al- 
undum or Norton Crystolon abrasives. 


WERE YOU RIGHT? It’s a drinking fountain. But as far as Norton is 
concerned, it could easily have been either of the other two. Because 
wherever there’s grinding, cutting, polishing or any of countless other 
operations to be done, Norton — as the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives ancl abrasive products — is very much in the picture. 








U 


~ But from now on the 








sition to communism and acceptance 
of Red China’s power. Prot 
Korea, Washington’s major emphasis 
was on economic ong eg in Asia. 

.S. is putting 
military first. 


lil. Military Remedy 


Arms aid to Indo-China is to top 
$300-million this fiscal year. Shipments 
there now have top priority. American 
officers are virtually taking over the 
Philippine army. (One U.S. military 
mission found it “‘completely corrupt.”) 
Equipment is being s to Thai- 
land. And there’s a chance that arms 
aid to Chiang Kai-Shek’s Formosa for- 
tress will be stepped up. 

Belated efforts are being made to 
train native troops in Indo-China and 
Malaya. Only four months ago the 
U.S. military men persuaded the 
French to form local Viet Nam bat- 
talions with native officers. So: far, 
nine battalions have been organized. 
But the process will be slow, due to a 
dearth of officer material. 

Communist military tactics are caus- 
ing plenty of embarrassment to West- 
ern generals charged with creating 
strength in Asia. Red China’s troops 
are facing the West with a type of 
warfare that’s tougher than anyone 
expected. Masses of lightly armed in- 
fantry, employing guerrilla tactics and 
heedless of casualties, have taken a lot 
of the starch out of some U.S. tech- 
nologists and their prized new weapons. 


IV. Economic Remedy 


Off the mainland of Asia—and in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—economic 
considerations are still uppermost in 
the minds of Western policymakers. 
They contend that effective defense 
can only be built on a_ reasonably 
strong economic base. 
¢ Program—Britain and the Common- 
wealth countries have taken the lead in 
this area with a $5.2-billion, six-year 
economic improvement program. Called 
the Colombo Plan, it is the least ambi- 
tious-sounding and therefore probably 
the most realistic attack on Asia’s mam- 
moth economic problems yet to come 
to light. The program is actually an 
assessment of the public-works pro- 

ams of Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Ma- 
aya, Singapore, and the smal] South- 
east Asian colonies of Sarawak, Brunei, 
and North Borneo. Colombo planners 
hope Burma and Indonesia will join in 
later (BW—May20’50,p1 36). 

The project aims at increasing irri- 
gated land in these countries 17%, 
raising food production 10%, boosting 
power output 67%. 

Colombo planners ~ that about 
$3-billion can be raised for their pro- 





grams from internal financing and re- 
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leases from sterling balances, The rest 
would thave to come from outside— 
meaning the U.S. 

However, the State Dept. right now 
is framing its own billion-dollar five- 
year program for South Asia. The final 
figure has yet to be fixed—and Congress 
will have to be persuaded. But some 
program to tie in with the Colombo 

lan is in the cards. “We won't be 
sweeping mosquitos off the same pond,” 
said one official. 
¢ Obstacles—Outside money is needed 
under the Colombo Plan not only for 
development equipment but to cover 
local costs. In India, where almost 75% 
of the plan’s activity is scheduled, al- 
most $1-billion in aid is needed to pro- 
vide consumer goods to stem inflation 
and to provide local capital. In India 
today, capital for development purposes 
just doesn’t exist in any significant 
amount. The problem in Malaya is 
much* the same. 

Finding such external aid was the 
biggest obstacle that the Colombo 
planners saw. U.S. food shipments are 
always possible. The Gray report (BW— 
Nov.18’50,p137) suggested that Export- 
Import Bank be empowered to finance 
local costs, as well as the dollar costs 
of the projects financed by its loans. 
But og 3] isn’t likely to look kindly 
on that kind of spending. 


Gets World ChamberJob 


This week the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce elected a 
new chairman; George A. Sloan, of New 
York. His predecessor, H. J. Heinz If, 
Pittsburgh, steps down next month. Sloan 
is a director of several top U.S. companies 
(U.S. Steel, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
among them), a trustee of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Vanderbilt 
University, and chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Assn. In his new post, Sloan will 
work with ICC members all over the world, 
stimulating trade and smoothing the way 
toward international business understanding. 
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DP Trouble 

Australia’s immigration plan 
bogs down. Too many profes- 
sionals, too few laborers. Econo- 
mists fear inflation. 


Australia’s ambitious immigration 
scheme, designed to bring in 200,000 
new settlers annually, enters its third 
and most critical year next month. The 
outlook isn’t good. 

e All Wrong—Many Australians don’t 
like the kind of immigrants they're 
getting. Others are sure that the 200,- 
000 yearly rate—and the 1960 target 
po eh i of just under 10-million— 
will bring severe economic dislocations. 
(In terms of U.S. population, Aus- 


tralia’s intake would correspond to 4 - 


million people a year.) 

¢ DP’s—Most newcomers Down Under 
in the past two years have come from 
Europe's Displaced Persons camps. 
These camps are closing now. Thus 
even if the government sticks to its 
announced plans, it will have a hard 
time recruiting the numbers it wants. 

So far, British immigrants—which the 
Australias prefer—have been few and 
far between. And Italians and other 
southern Europeans are held up by the 
requirement that they have a sponsor in 
Australia, plus money enough to pay 
for their passage. 

DP’s need no sponsor: Their transfer 
is arranged by the International Refu- 
gee Organization and the Australian 
government. But as part of the bargain, 
the DP’s must work two years on any 
job the Australian government assigns 
them. 

This indenture system hasn’t gone 
over well. Though the Australians have 
tried hard t> get much brawn and little 
brain for their development projects, 
they’ve turned up instead many doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, and other profes- 
sionally qualified refugees. These peo- 
ple do pick-and-shovel work grudingly 


and not well. And they give Australia’s’ - 


exclusive professional groups the jitters 
by demanding recognition of their Eu- 
ropean university degrees. 
¢ Union Trouble—Australian unions 
balk at admitting the immigrants, too. 
In some industries production per man- 
shift has slipped—the union men appar- 
ently slowing down in proportion to 
the intake of alien labor. 
But whether the immigrants be pro- 

fessionals or laborers, the Australian 
eople in general are slow to accept 
Seans: They hate to see their "95% 
British stock” watered down with con- 
tinentals. 

¢ Happy—About the only people happy 
about the present setup are Australia 
public-works enthusiasts. They have a 





COOKE AT 2350°F. Not the meat, but the 
tter, which was fired in a ceramic kilo for 
hours at 2350°F. In the kiln, it rests on 

slabs made of special-formula Crystolon* 

(silicon carbide) refra: boc 

tected from flame by 

(aluminum oxide) refr: muffies. Today, 

when the trend in industry is toward 

temperatures and greater 

more firms turn to Norton, 

neering special refractories 

*s a Norton representative near 


tions. 
ou, or write to Norton Company, 17 New 
Bond St., W 6, Massachusetts, 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. $. Pot. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Contempleting foreign trade expansion? 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in developing on-the-spot infor- 
mation. Our clients include manufacturers, 
exporters, engineering concerns, advertising 
agencies, industrial pret: ggg and en 
governments. For details, write 

jusiness Services, McGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 38 West 43, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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cost $1,5bilion, and 

cost serehys 
least thene: dat ‘oF tony on 
hydroleti, coal, and irrigation proj- 


ae OE Trouble—Australian eco- 
nomists see only trouble ahead. "They 
blame the immigration | ae ogyg in part 
for Australia’s teiag inflation. And the 
development schemes make the situa- 
tion worse: The immigrants at work on 
dams add nothing to the supply of con- 
sumer goods, but get a lot of extra 
money pumped into their aggregate 
pocket. 

Further, the economists say that the 
‘ager popu lation increase~2-million 

1960 require a 40% boost in 

capital investment; otherwise, the immi- 
grants won’t be productively employed 
and housed. They’re afraid that immi- 
gates on the present scale, plus the 
iversion of resources to development 
and defense needs, may bring about 
a 10% drop in living standards. 

¢ U.S. Help—Australians agree on one 
thing, though. Foreign help is needed 
if the immigration program is to con- 
tinue. And that means more U.S. help. 
The recent $100-million loan from the 
U.S. (BW-—Jul.29'50,p80) won’t sup- 
ply tools enough to keep even one 
year’s crop of immigrants busy. 


Cheap British Radio 


Tunes In on U.S. Stores 


Selling fo radios in the U.S. is 
like shiny feared to Newcastle. But 
the U.S. is sending coal to Newcastle 
(BW—Nov.25’ 50,p116). And the Bri- 
re = marketing a radio in the U.S. 

oduct is the Murphy radio. It 
ey low as $39, has short, medium, 
and standard wave tion. The = 
ducer: London’ s Murphy Radio, Ltd. 
The im t: John oll, New 7 
leans. phy, one of Britain’s to 
dio manufacturers, has given Carrol the 
entire South and Midwest as a territo 
So far, Carroll is Murphy's only U. 
agent. 

Carroll has spent the last few months 
scaring up distnbutors and wholesalers— 
some as far north as Wisconsin. He 
reports “extremely heavy” demand and 
has arranged to Hasna “several thou- 
sand” sets a month beginning in Janu- 


ary. 
« Advantages—The big reason for the 


interest in the Murphy is its price— 
and what it will do for the price. There 
are five models ranging from the $39 

set to a console that is expected to sell 
for less than $100. A five-tube radio in 
the $60 range has eight bands, plus the 
names of the stations pegged on the 
dial. If you want Moscow, you turn 
right to the word “Moscow,” without 
hunting up numbers. Carroll optimisti- 
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cally pg euaeatbe ay. eabrsbind 
stetlen: inthe warkdy 
Aauiins Monphy } is its re. 
sistance to. trop apd “moisture. 
Also, it’s supposed whe yg bern 
about any pt ierg ba to 260 volts 
¢ Plumbing, Too—Carroll has another 
iron in the fire. He has a deal with 
three British manufacturers of plumbing 
to sell "haere, 


nt, 
ere (nen day Ee 


than American Sanitary Mfg. Co. can 
make them in its New Orleans factory. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Metals shortages in East Germany are 
already threatening the five-year produc- 
tion plan slated to start in joanaty. 
Stocks of copper, aluminum, and zinc 
have dwindled to almost nothing since 
the West cut back fname er 


Truck-trailers Pay Brazil: + Fruchauf 
Trailer plans to build them in a new 
plant, probably in Sao Paulo. It will be 
the company’s first full-scale manufac- 
turing and assembly operation in Latin 
America. 


The Schuman Plan for farming—West 
Europe’s Mansholt program—is taking 
shape. Dutch Agricultural Minister 
Sicco Mansholt and Paris leaders have 
agreed on: (1) a European board for 
agriculture and food; (2) control of na- 
tional production; (3) formation of in- 
ter-European stocks to stabilize sales 
and prices. 


Colombia is gubbing for goods while it 
can. The tum in the Korean war 
spurred its Exchange Control Office to 
grant import licenses now as advance 
allocations against next year. Involved 
are a 20% advance for cotton, similar 
allowances for fertilizers, trucks, and 
*chassis. 


The bi order ever for a 
Dutch frm was nailed — by Werk- 
, t of Amsterdam. Argentina placed 

e contract, which calls ce ‘or $52-million 
woith of railway equipment. Amon 
other things Werkspoor will build 20 
diesel-electric — of five cars each. 


Cuba’s third TV station will go on the 
air early next year in Havana. RCA is 


supplying the equipment. 
® 


Japan has promised to honor its dollar 
debts. U.S. investors have been hold- 
ing close to $68-million in Japanese 
dollar bonds since Pearl Harbor days. 


e 

_ bottled gas in the Far East is 

pone peodcod. by Standard-Vacuum 

Oil Co. in Sumatra. Stanvac is shipping 
the first batch to the Philippines. 
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THE TREND 


Profits Taxation Should Make Sense 


tax bill is moving steadily toward 
Pesbaoges aod What kind of a law it is may be 
largely determined by the Senate Finance Committee, 
where it is now under discussion. 

With a projected budget of $75-billion it is plain as 
day that the Treasury needs large new revenues. As its 
leaders have made very clear, business stands ready and 
willing to help meet the added taxes that must be raised. 

The Treasury has asked for an excess-profits tax. 
Spokesmen for business have generally favored a flat 
step-up in corporate tax rates, 

The Treasury's proposal called for taking 75% of 
profits that exceeded 75% of the prewar average. This 
it described as a tax on “defense profits,” even though 
it meant applying that tax rate to 25% of the average 
profits before Korea. In the name of wartime excess 
profits taxation, the Administration has been trying to 
rush through the old CIO scheme of putting an iron 
ceiling on normal earnings. 

The House recognized this as a fraud and somewhat 
modified the Administration’s bill. It cut from 25% to 
15% the share of pre-Korea profits that fell under the 
new tax. But this compromise still violates the basic 
principle that a wartime excess-profits tax should tax 
profits only in excess of the prewar standard. 


A Bad Tax 


The excess-profits tax is a bad tax. Experience shows 
that it hits new and growing companies and industries 
heavily, that it leaves a vast and costly legacy of claims 
against the Treasury, which tends to undermine confi- 
dence in our tax system, that it fosters waste and extrava- 
gance—and so—inflation. And most important—it favors 
current operating outlays as against expenditure for ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment. As long as we have a 
limited mobilization where incentives still govern the 
major share of production decisions, this is a vital fact 
and a heavy condemnation of EPT. 

On all these counts a straight increase in corporate tax 
rates would make more sense. And from a revenue 
point of view EPT has no advantage. For example, it 
has been estimated that in World War II a corporate 
income tax set at 60% would have produced as much 
revenue for the Treasury as the 40% basic rate and the 
EPT rate that reached 95% in 1944. 

The problem for the Senate then is to satisfy the 
demand that the pending tax bill “take the profit out 
of war” and still preserve the vitality of American 
industry. 

The general outlines of such an approach seem rather 
clear: (1) an emergency increase in the flat rate on 
corporate income; (2) adoption of an excess-profits tax 
that is truly based on war profits and geared to tax rates 
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that will not encourage inflationary waste in current 

operating outlays at the expense of expansion of 
production; (3) setting up of an effective renegotiation 
of war contracts procedure to get directly at real war 
profits. 

An approach of this kind is a realistic one in terms 
of the kind of emergency we face. It will also be 
possible to fit it next year into an over-all strengthening 
of the tax structure in the light of war needs. In such 
a revision, however, attention must be paid to the vital 
matter of using the tax engine to fight inflation, for that 
is not achieved with any type of corporate income tax. 


Invention or Gadget... 


Any businessman eager to know when an invention 
is not an invention should keep his eye on the Supreme 
Court’s full opinion in the A&P vs. Supermarket Equip- 
ment case, not on the sideshow staged by Justice Douglas 
and joined in by Justice Black. The court carefully 
defined why it knocked out the patent on the checking- 
counter rack. 

In their much-quoted concurring opinion, Justices 
Douglas and Black agreed in deed but not in word. 
They dammed the checking counter as a “gadget.” They 
declared that “the constitution never sanctioned the 
patenting of gadgets.” They berated the Patent Office 
and the patent system. What they failed to do was to 
define what they meant by a gadget or to explain why 
they turned aside from the court’s useful statement to 
play by themselves. 

The answer may lie in the fact that both justices have 
for some time been caught in two currents of ideas. 

One, claiming that patents are issued on too many 
trivial objects, would raise the standard on which they 
are granted. The other is based on Thurman Arnold 
economics, stressing the monopoly idea inherent in pat- 
ents; this school holds that the patent system as we know 
it should be virtually abolished. 

For a time the Supreme Court seemed so impressed 
by one argument or the other that patents went down 
like nine-pins. Industry wondered about research money 
if patent protection was not sure. 

Despite the court’s latest decision, that trend seems 
to be slowing down. The Supermarket Equipment 
patent was thrown out on its merits, not on a doctrinaire 
theory. Justices Douglas and Black were in effect dissent 
ing from this. Their language represents an attitude 
that seems to have passed its peak. The legal importance 
of their statement is far less than its publicity value. 

Meanwhile, any manufacturer modest enough to call 
his product a “gadget” need not worry too much. The 
court has not declared gadgets unpatentable. If it ever 
does, it will be gadget by gadget, case by case. 
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This is one case 
where a stroke a hole does not 
~ mean a handicap. Instead, it means 
i) : fast, uninterrupted drilling. 


a, ‘ “ 
—-te — = To keep up such a pace in any 


metal, the maker of this power feed 


Aan 11 a 
(ea Le 4 «Zh JAK SS assembly for a drill press knew he 


had a tough holding job for ball 
bearings ... a problem which he 
turned over to Fafnir. The solution — 


shown here — worked perfectly. 


If your product calls for ball 
bearings you, too, will find it to 
your advantage to call in Fafnir 
specialists because Fafnir’s 
experience is not limited to just 
one or two industries but is 
industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing 


BEARINGS SHOWN Company, New Britain, Conn. 


1. Single Row Radial Type, \ 
Light Series, capable of 

carrying radial, thrust or combined 
loads in any direction. 


2. Same as above with single 
grease shield added. 


3. Same as No. | except the 

size of bore. 

4. Single Row Radial Type, BALL BEARINGS 
Medium Series. Heavier cross-section 


than the Light Series . . . capable Ktek 

of withstanding heavy shock loads. MOST COMPLETE Kiam LINE 1N AMERICA 
A 
Lis 

















SHAKEPROOF 


TOOTHED LOCK WASHER 
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